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Our Religion and the World 


“The world needs the Catholic Church and the 

Liberal Church, but all churches must recognize 

the democracy of religion, not the autocracy 
of theology.” 


Twenty-five Years of Y. P. R. U. 


“Youth is creative. It has fresh insight. It is 
willing to do and dare unfrightened by risks, un- 
deterred by conventionality. It makes history.” 


The Alliance in Annual Meeting 


“We must convince the sixty-five millions that 
religion is not a personal privilege, but a social 
fact; not a private luxury, but a public necessity.” 
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BOSTON, JUNE 9, 1921 


The Minister’s Technique 


E THINK WE SEE what certain religious 
leaders are driving at when they say disparag- 
ing things about efficiency, advertising, standard- 
izing, and such like in the church. They are trying 
to tell the layman that religion has a technique 
of its own, and that you cannot bring commercial 
methods strictly into use in the church, because 
the church and a mercantile house are different. 
The layman cannot take the place of the minister. 
It sometimes seems that theological teachers 
and ministers unduly discount business methods, 
when they might with directness and clearness 
make their case out by telling the layman that, just 
as the minister cannot pretend to know the techni- 
cal principles of engineering, of a department store, 
or of banking, so an engineer, a merchant, or a 
banker cannot know the real inside of the preacher’s 
and pastor’s calling. 

We know many laymen, and the wisest of them 
do not pretend to underestimate the professional 
function of the minister. He may not be as well 
set up for his most exacting calling as he ought to 
be,—who is?—but he has in the training for the 
ministry a foundation of science as old as the 
science of medicine or law. The practice of the 
science of divinity, or theology, has in turn created 
an art which is certainly as exalted as the art of 
the musician, the physician, or the architect. 
Where is his art? It is in the sermon, the pastoral 
visitation, the exceeding fine thing called by an 
apostle the “care of the church,” and the minister’s 
relation to the moral problems of the community. 

Some things only a minister understands. The 
successful minister, in other words, is an artist. 
As such, it is as ethical for him as it is for a lawyer, 
a physician, or a portrait painter, to eschew methods 
which cheapen his calling and treat himself as a 
showman or promoter. More than this, he is en- 
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tirely right to oppose any intimation that a layman — 
can take his job and do it. First, because it is a_ 
false position which can only lower the standing 

of the minister. This is always going on where 

ministers are fearful and unduly lowly. Second, 

it is bound to take out of the church its effectual- 

ness. The people need a leader in religion as they 

need leaders in every variety of human activity. 

But in the name of all that is wise, let us say what 

we mean, and go on with the task. 


Physicians in Church 


S OME OF US are trying hard, against many or- 
thodox heresies, to put religion on a healthy 
basis. It is still rather sicklied. The relation be- 
tween true faith and physical soundness is as old 
certainly as the teaching of Jesus; but the promo- 
tion of the truth has been so much mixed up with 
superstitions and cults that most Christians, in fear 
of undoing their dogmas, prefer to this day to re- 
gard ill-health as a salutary and necessary disci- 
pline; some even appear to enjoy disease as a sign 
of God’s favoring and mysterious way in human 
life. 

Against such insanitary conditions it is well that 
the distinguished members of the American Medical 
Association in their annual meeting invite them- 
selves to the churches to tell what their calling is 
doing for the healing of the nations, and to breathe 
over the congregations the breath of their own 
quickening zeal and practice in health. For to be 
healthy, as_the root of the word tells us, is to be 
whole; with accuracy, in fact, it is to be holy. 

It is strange that we agree that the prophet had a 
right to preach social righteousness, the disciple 
personal piety, the seer his apocalyptic visions, but 
not the minister to give examples of the saving 
health of God. That is, only a few of us in Christen- 
dom are willing and ready. Yet Luke the Physician 
went ministering with Paul the Apostle, and the 
career of Jesus would be but a segment of its circle 
without the wonderful stories of his tender healing 
spirit upon the broken in body. 

Why this apostasy? The answer lies in the belief 
and the practice in the church of the Middle Ages 
and earlier, that the body was unclean flesh, to be 
kept under, even to be mortified, in order that the 
spirit might be pure and free from carnal contami- 
nation. Think that even the mother of Jesus must 
undergo the period of purifying, according to the 
law, for bearing “the God-child.” It was a reproach » 
against the body, and not a hygienic measure only. 
We know how far we have advanced, when we see as 
Browning saw, “nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
than flesh helps soul.” ‘ 

Our blindness was another example of how peo- 
ple see things by halves. What God requires is the 
whole. Real sainthood that satisfies must present 
the body in enduring and comely fitness. Your 
overfed priest, or anemic parson, or sloven pastor: 
gets no first rank in the true standard of piety. He 
must place health among the cardinal requirements 
in religion as the business man does in his efficiency 
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basis. What is more, the two men are not different. 
They illustrate the fact that religion and health are 
one. It follows, of course, that the doctrine carries 
from the body into the mind. Sanity is religion. 
That suggests the accuracy with which we speak of 
the insanity of religious fanatics. All in all, the 
physician is our ally; and we ask ourselves if we 
in pulpit and pew are doing as much for pure and 
complete religion as he is. 


Our Barbaric Lynchings 


A FEW MEN attempted to administer lynch 
law to a Negro accused of criminal assault, 
in Tulsa, Okla. The retaliation by Negroes is now 
a part of a horrible story. No one questions the 
necessity of punishment in case the Negro was 
guilty; no one questions the necessity of protection 
against similar lawless acts; no one questions the 
instinct of the black people to protect their own. 
The fact remains that although lynch law has been 
in operation in this country for more than half a 
century, it has not succeeded in stopping outrages. 
On the contrary, race riots are becoming more and 
more frequent, and are assuming more and more 
formidable proportions, as the Oklahoma outbreak 
indicates. Peace has been restored in Tulsa, but 
it is only a question of time when a similar riot 
will occur elsewhere. Meanwhile, racial antipa- 
thies grow more bitter and menacing. 

There is nothing, not even vast armament, that 
breeds war more surely than race hate. One of 
the primary causes of the World War was the 
hatred that had been long smouldering between 
Greek and Turk, Roumanian and Hungarian, Rus- 
sian and Austrian, Frenchman and German. When 
distinction of color is added to pride of race, as in 
America, the problem may become fiercely acute. 

The captain of the Dutch man-of-war landed his 
twenty African Negroes at Jamestown in 1619. 
He had no idea that he was presenting America 
with a problem that after two hundred and forty 
years of the slavery system would convulse the land 
in civil strife, and would continue long after to 


engender race hatred and rioting. The sentiment 


which would coolly anticipate the law was not that 
of the majority of the inhabitants of Tulsa. Their 
sentiment was personal and vindictive hate. State 
and Federal law has winked long at mob violence 
directed at groups of persons of a different race 
and color. If there are not to be repetitions on a 
more and more aggravated scale of the Tulsa out- 
rages, lawless men both white and black without 
distinction must be forcibly restrained and ade- 
quately punished. 

There is pending before Congress a bill known 
as the McCormick bill, the intention of which is 
to create a commission of five members to study 


and report on the question of the race problem. 


In his message to Congress, President Harding 
said: “Congress ought to wipe out the stain of bar- 
baric lynching from the banners of a free, orderly, 


and representative democracy. We face the fact 
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that many millions of people of African descent 
are numbered among our population, and that in 
a number of States they constitute a very large 
proportion of the total population. One proposal 
for the solution of the problem is the creation of 
a commission embracing the representatives of 
both races, to study and report on the entire sub- 
ject. The proposal has real merit.”” The Tulsa 
race riot, it is predicted, will hasten passage of the 
bill. But why legislate and create commissions? 
The commission investigates, reports, is dismissed, 
and there is an end. What is needed is the crea- 
tion of a body of popular opinion that will not tol- 
erate further straining of the quality of justice. 
What say the preachers? 


Franklin in Repose 


S PART of the national campaign in memory 
of Benjamin Franklin, the statue of the great 
philosopher, statesman, and patriot, carved by Paul 
W. Bartlett, has just completed its journey 
from Baltimore to its resting-place in Waterbury, 
Conn. The statue, guarded by a detail of sailors 
and Boy Scouts, was greeted along the way with 
appropriate ceremonies in which governors, univer- 
sity presidents, and a number of organizations par- 
ticipated. This year we are celebrating the two 
hundredth anniversary of the first appearance in 
print of Franklin’s writing. In the year 1721 he 
sent a modest contribution, anonymously, to the 
New England Cowrant, from which humble begin- 
ning he rose until he became one of the leading men 
of letters of his time. But the fame of Franklin 
does not depend on his autobiography or Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. He was the most persuasive diplo- 
mat of the day. He was an inventor of note, a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, an excellent printer, and an 
astute business man. He laid down principles of 
thrift, political economy, statecraft, business pro- 
cedure, and postal service which are in general use 
to-day. His shrewd maxims have enabled countless 
numbers of men and women to achieve success. 

In his declining years he was wont to sit in front 
of his Philadelphia home, receive citizens of high 
and low degree, and discourse with them on prob- 
lems of government, business management, and do- 
mestic thrift, quietly enjoying the occasion himself, 
and enriching his friends from that store of wisdom 
gathered through long years of mingling with men 
in the New and the Old World, and in industrious 
study. It is this episode of Franklin’s life that the 
sculptor has attempted to represent. Little did the 
poor and unknown boy realize as he trudged along 
from Boston to New York, seeking his fortune, that 
after two centuries had come and gone, a noble 
statue of himself would traverse the same route and 
be speeded on its way with the plaudits of the 
greatest of the land. Much as this shrewd and wise 
man did for his country, the best heritage he left 
was the doctrine that the most satisfying reward 
any person can have is the knowledge that he has 
done an honest day’s work. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Savage Fury of Race Passion 
Te RACE PROBLEM assumed an urgent form in a fury 


of passion at Tulsa, in Oklahoma, last week. At the end 

of grave disorders which broke out on June 1, the list of 
dead numbered about thirty colored and white citizens. For 
several hours the situation appeared to be beyond the control 
of local and state authorities alike. There was every indication 
that, on the whole, the aggressors were white men. Pending 
the activities of investigators appointed by the state and by the 
Federal Department of Justice to determine the responsibility 
for the disorders, which included an organized attempt to 
“segregate” the Negroes—that is, to drive them out of town— 
refugees who had come East before the rioting began supplied 
information that suggested the background for the outbreak 
of violence. That background was the desire of white men to 
obtain control of oil properties held by Negroes in the Tulsa 
district. One version of the situation was that the immediate 
eause for the rioting was an attack upon a white girl by a 
Negro. That allegation is being inquired into in its true bear- 
ings by both local and Federal authorities. 


Premier Briand Throws the Gauntlet 
to French Advocates of Separate Action 

Premier Briand spoke plainly to the French advocates of 
separate action in the Ruhr district when he said, in the Senate, 
on May 30, “To tell the people of France that by seizing the 
Ruhr ourselves we should be sure to be paid what is due us, is 
to deceive them.’ Such was the French Premier’s challenge to 
his enemies of the Poincaré faction, who have been condemning 
his policy as lacking in firmness, in patriotism, and in practical 
value. A few days earlier, M. Briand had informed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that he considered the alliance with Great 
Britain too valuable to be endangered by precipitate action of 
any sort. Narrowing the issue to the specific subject of the 
Ruhr, the Premier by his utterance in the Senate once more 
defined his attitude and declared his intention to stand or fall 
by it. “It is necessary to tell France the truth,” continued the 
responsible statesman of the republic. “The treaty makes Ger- 
many give a solid guarantee to all the Allies. Together they 
ean do all that is required; but seized by us alone, the Ruhr 
would soon become heavy on our hands.” 


British Forces Co-operating with 
the Germans in Silesian Districts 


In the meanwhile, at points of conflict between Polish in- 
surgents and German volunteers in Upper Silesia, British forces 
were doing what German volunteers from Silesia and Germany 
had been trying to do. Six battalions of British troops were 
advancing from Oppeln into Kreuzsburg and Gross-Strelitz. 
The commander of the German forces, General Hofer, said to a 
journalist in speaking of the British troops in Silesia, “We are 
immensely grateful for their presence as a moral force.’ An 
incident of the British advance against Korfanty, the Polish 
leader, was the refusal of the British command to be employed 
as separate bodies under the orders of the French commander, 
General Le Rond, and their insistence on operating as a united 
body under British command. 


Lenine Writes Another Chapter 
in the History of Bolshevist Russia 


Evidence of the breakdown of the Soviet government at Mos- 
cow as a political and ecor mic factor continues to accumulate, 
A despatch received at Riga from independent sources in Mos- 
cow and transmitted by the Associated Press on May 30 con- 
tained the information that Nikolai Lenine had submitted to 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee the following 
resolution: ‘Whereas, in the realization that Communism 
has come to complete bankruptcy, and in order to save the 
idea of Communism for the future and find without too great 
a change of policy the way out of the abyss into.which Com- 
munism has thrust the country, it is recognized that unlimited 
freedom must be allowed capitalism, and that the Consti- 
tutional Democrats ‘and Representatives of the real politik 
shall be summoned to resume the work of rebuilding the state.” 
A bewildering feature of the presentation of this resolution is 
suggested by the fact that, although the original despatch from 
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Moscow conveys the news that “it caused tremendous excite- 
ment,’ no imformation is: furnished as to its acceptance or 
rejection. 


Ambassador Harvey's Definition 
of our Purpose in Entering the War 

Ambassador Harvey’s utterances in London since his arrival 
there as the official spokesman of the President have attracted 
continuous attention. His complete and emphatic rejection of 
the League of Nations is now followed by his definition of the 
reason for the entrance of America into the war. Among the 
instances of the way in which ‘we deceive ourselves occasion- 
ally,’ Mr. Harvey quoted the impression that ‘“‘we went to war 
to rescue humanity from all kinds of menacing perils.” And 
then he announced that America sent its forces overseas “solely 
to save the United States of America.” Speaking in the Episco- 
pal Church at Pohick, Va., of which George Washington was 
once a vestryman, President Harding said on May 29, “America 
fought to preserve the rights of the republic and to maintain 
the civilization which we had such a part in making, and in 
that service we have rendered tribute not only to that cause 
but also to the highest ideals of humanity.” 


New Resolution for a Disarmament Conference 
Framed in the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 

After conferences between the President and members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, it was announced at the 
end of the week that the Committee had framed a substitute 
for the Borah resolution “instructing” the President to eall a 
conference for the limitation of*naval armaments. The House 
resolution differs from the Senate document in that it neither 
“instructs” nor “authorizes” the Executive to call such a con- 
ference, but indorses the President’s declared purpose to call a 
conference and “fully concurs” in his intent to proceed on the 
lines indicated in his public utterances on the subject both be- 
fore and since his election. Advocates of the Borah resolution, 
mandatory in its character, declared their intention to oppose 
the substitute upon its presentation and in conference. 


Payrolls of One Hundred and Four Railways 
Reduced by $400,000,000 by the Board 

A definite step in the process of ‘deflation’ was taken on 
May 31, when the United States Railway Labor Board issued 
its schedules of wage reductions, applying to one hrmdred and 
four railways. The reductions, averaging twelve per cent., po- 
tentially amount to $400,000,900 a year, and are to become 
effective on July 1. The Board based its decisions, on applica- 
tions made by the executives, upon the reduced cost of living 
and upon the reductions of wages in other industries. The 
Board pointed out that the period of adjustment has produced 
conditions “in whose burdens all have to share’; that the 
problem is an “economic one,” and should not lie regarded as “a 
strugzle between capital and labor or the managements and the 
eniloyees.” It is, perhaps, significuut that some of the execu- 
tives, on receipt of the decision of the Board, expressed dis- 
appointment because the new schedules did not entirely revoke 
the increases in wages granted last year. 


Columbia University Awards Prizes . 
for Excellence to American Authors 

Four authors—two women and two men—stand out among 
the recipients of prizes awarded by Columbia University from 
the fund left by Joseph Pulitzer. The women are Zona Gale and 
Edith Wharton. The men are Rear Admiral William S. Sims 
(in collaboration with Burton J. Hendrick) and Edward Bok. 
Miss Gale’s “Lulu Bett”—now running as a play in New York— 
is recognized by the award of $1,000; Mrs. Wharton’s “The 
Age of Innocence,” $1,000; Admiral Sims’s “The Victory at 
Sea,” $2,000; and Mr. Bok’s “The Americanization of Bdward 
Bok.” $1,000. Mr. Bok was for many years the editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journat. 


A Fund of $200,000 to Promote 
Civic Interest in Philadelphia 


A few hours after the announcement by Columbia University 
that his autobiography had been recognized as the year’s “best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish service, 
to the people,” Mr. Bok turned over to a board in Philadelphia 
a fund of $200,000. This fund is to supply each year a prize of 
$10,000 to the resident of that city “who during the preceding 
year shall have done an act or rendered a service best cal- 
culated to advance the largest interests of Philadelphia.” 
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How Unitarian Principle Works in Churches and People 


It was ninety-six years ago that the American Unitarian Association came into existence, and adopted as its purpose “to 
diffuse the knowledge and promote the interest of pure Christianity.” Perhaps no body of believers has continued more faith- 
fully through a longer period to teach and practise its original purpose. Doctrines have changed, but the teaching that 
prompted the founding of the American Unitarian Association, May 25, 1825, is as much a principle for this generation. Seen 
in retrospect, the Anniversaries of 1921 will be remembered for the courage and hope of the addresses, the enthusiasm of 
the delegates and their confidence in a steadily growing fellowship, the international character of the meetings, and the 
promise of expansion for all the allied societies. 

As expected, the interest excited by the Campaign was expressed in the attendance, and the earnest response. Upward 
of two thousand delegates and visitors gathered from all parts of the United States and from Canada; and representatives 
were ‘present, as speakers, delegates, or visitors, from Europe and the Orient. It is usually possible to discover some par- 


ticular theme that dominates such a convention, determines currents of thought, and plays an important part in the shap- 


ing of ideas and policies. The prevailing note this year was, “We must make the Campaign an everlasting Campaign.” 
As the week lengthened, the conviction strengthened that Unitarian principles and methods had passed the period of trial 
and should be applied through churches, Alliances, League chapters, and Young People’s Unions to the multitudes of the un- 
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churched, 


The liberal evangelistic fervor pervaded the sessions, and it was good to sense it. 


Mention should be made of the excellent work of the hospitality and luncheon committees, and of the fine devotional 


character of the morning services in King’s Chapel, and the vesper services in the First Church. 


Some of the addresses 


at these services were among the most inspiring of the week in Boston. 


Our Religion and Brass Bands 


One of the high distinctions of Unitarianism is its tidings 
of joy (not sorrow) to all people—The 
Laymen’s Festival 


; HEN AN INSTITUTION has been obseryed for 
\ x / eighty years it associates with itself precious 
traditions, memories, observances, and antici- 
pations which make it a classic. Such an institution 
is the annual Unitarian Festival, observed first in the 
year 1841. Not long after the founding of the Fellow- 
ship, leaders perceived the need of adding good cheer 
to more serious deliberation, and instituted the Festi- 
val,—an occasion when officials could lay aside their 
responsibilities, delegates could free themselves from 
the necessity of listening to speeches weighty and 
thought-producing, friends could assemble and see how 
Unitarians appeared when engaged in festive inter- 
course. ~ 
Two of the three speakers this year emphasized the 
good cheer of religion, taking for their inspiration the 
great gathering of ministers, ministers’ wives, lay dele- 
gates, and friends which filled the vast banquet-room 
of the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. The occasion 
is always delightful, but it seemed more so than usual, 
Thursday evening, May 26. Whether it was the un- 
usually large attendance, the thrill of a week of inspir- 


ing conferences and addresses, the success of the Cam- 


paign, or the fact that all were gathered in one room,— 
an achievement not possible in recent years,—may be 
left to conjecture. It was an event to write on the 
tablets of memory with indelible pencil. 

Following the excellent dinner, Mr. Albert Harrison 
Hall introduced the presiding officer, Hon. Frank H. 
Hiscock, Chief Judge New York Court of Appeals, 
Syracuse, N.Y., who extended the welcome of the hosts 
to “the ministers and their advisers, their wives.” He 
said: “When I try to gather the thoughts of two or 
three hundred Unitarian ministers I am impressed and 
almost oppressed. Shortly after the Civil War an 
Englishman came to this country and asked a native 
of the South if some way could not have been devised 
whereby the war and its aftermath might have been 
avoided. ‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘there was a way. If 
Plymouth Rock had only landed on the Pilgrims instead 


- of the Pilgrims having-landed on Plymouth Rock, there 


would have been no slavery issue.’ If you ministers 


had not landed on the rock of faith, there would have 


been no church. | 
“Continued from year to year these festivals have as- 


sumed a deeper and deeper significance and have in- 
cluded a steadily widening sense of help and co-opera- 
tion. We feel that our ideals are similar. When a 
person who has no particular interest in our work utters 
easily flowing eulogy we think little of it, but when 
some one who is trying to co-operate with us speaks, 
it gives us new hope and strength. From that stand- 
point of interest the laymen speak these words of wel- 
come. How could it be otherwise? Laymen are becom- 
ing more willing and anxious to carry forward the 
work of the church. We must appreciate as never 
before that we must help our ministers if this world is 
to survive and solve successfully its problems. Each 
generation thinks its perils and problems are greater 
than those of generations that have gone before. But 
previous generations have had their periods of test and 
have survived their perils. When we refer to November 
11, 1918, and compare our feelings that day with the 
present, we realize how sadly jarred and, disappointed 
we have been, yet there is no person here who does not 
feel that all these perils shall be subdued. 

“But who could entertain that belief if it were known 
that to-morrow faith and religion were to be swept 
adrift, and ministers were to cease their activities? 
We would abandon our hope. That is the thing I think 
about when mention is made of the possibility of the 
chureh having lost its hold. About us are people in a 
passive state with reference to religion. They contrib- 
ute to the support of churches; they send their children 
to Sunday-school. There are far too many theoretical 
Unitarians, as well as members of other churches. Sup- 
pose those people were to learn that churches were to 
be closed, and religion abolished. They would revise 
their manner of thinking. Ministers of Unitarian 
churches, let me, in behalf of the Laymen’s League, 
assure you that more than ever the world looks to you 
to solve its problems.” 

Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson thought it was fitting for 
a minister from the ranks to tell the laymen of Boston 
how much the ministers appreciated that opportunity. 
“To-night seems to mark the dawning of an era of good- 
fellowship,” he continued. Mr. Hudson spoke chiefly 
of the crying need of the churches for ministers. “We 
must encourage young men to undertake the splendid 
and promising work of the liberal ministry,” he urged. 
“The presentation of one candidate,” he explained, “re- 
quires the combined efforts of one hundred and eighty- 
three Unitarian churches. There are not enough men 
graduating from our three theological schools to fill 
the vacant pulpits in Oregon and California. There 
has been considerable talk about young men being kept 
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out of the ministry on account of meagre salaries. I 
believe any young man who had in himself the fitness 
and idealism would not be afraid to face the world on 
a bread-and-butter proposition. 

“We observe one-phase of the question, however, that 
compels attention. All of us have seen ministers who 
are slowing down, who are compelled to keep on with 
the work; there is no chance for them to retire. The 
appropriation of $260,000 will make it possible for 
young men entering the ministry to-day to retire with 
adequate pensions. - But I do not believe the money 
question has been the main deterrent. Young men of 
the right sort want to take a real man’s place. Un- 
fortunately, the drift of the last twenty-five years has 
belittled the influence of churches in the life of the 
community. But a new spirit is moving on the waters. 
The attitude of the Laymen’s League has grown out 
of the unstable conditions. This new spirit that is 
being shown by laymen only requires young men of the 
right sort for its expression. ‘Fathers and mothers 
should recognize the great chance for service. Many 
a minister has been grieved by home influences which 
deterred the son from the ministry, when he himself 
was disposed toward the profession. Young men. of 
power and virile strength are needed to preach religion 
pure and undefiled. We need money, it is true, but we 
need ministers more, and ministers of the right sort, 
not men who wreck churches because ee, preach any- 
thing but religion. 


Three Anecdotes, Two Sentiments, One Conclusion 

“Weare going to work together to make religion felt 
throughout the land. An age of confusion always fol- 
lows an age of faith. It will be well if young men who 
wish to do something of worth in the world will heed 
the cry: ‘God give us men! ‘Times like these need 
strong minds, resolute hearts!’ ” 

Rey. Johw Henry Weatherall of Essex Church, 
London, prefaced his remarks with an explanation of 
an after-dinner speech. It may consist of three anec- 
dotes, two sentiments, and one conclusion. After re- 
lating delightfully the anecdotes, the speaker proceeded 
to the sentiments. He praised American Unitarians 
for the cheerful character of their religion, the natural 
hospitality of the Unitarian mind, and the international 
way they had of looking at things. “That weighty 
writer, Gilbert K. Chesterton,’ he continued, “once 
wrote an article on ‘Religion and Brass Bands,’ in which 
he said there was no religion unless there was a brass 
band about it somewhere. Religion need not disdain 
the lighter side of life. We have severed connection 
with the sour and sombre type of religion. Religion 
is glad tidings of great joy, not sad tidings of great 
sorrow. Have we missed something in not being 
solemn-faced? It cannot be. The future awaits a 
cheerful Christianity, and Unitarianism has got back 
‘to the glad tidings of great joy. The world is hard 
enough to fight; we must put all our energy into the 
battle. ._But why be miserable about it? We must keep 
the face cheerful with which we confront the foe. You 
ministers are a cheerful group—I am not surprised 
that it takes one hundred and eighty-four years to pro- 
duce an article of that kind [a reference to statistics 
given in an address during the week]. As for your 
Laymen’s League, it has filled us in England with ad- 
miration and envy. 

“Although you differ in the manner in which you 
look at things, you have the breadth of vision to see 
both points of view. Some of you approved, some of 
you opposed, my recent! comment on Mr. Wilson; but 
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whether you agreed or not, your point of view was not 
narrow or partisan, but broad-minded and interna- 
tional.” - 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, Dean of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, saw a certain humor in the way 
in which those who have urged democracy of govern- 
ment have at the same time urged autocracy of eccle- 
siastical institutions. “Pan-Germanism must go,” he 
said, “but pan-Catholicism, pan-Methodism, and _per- 
haps pan-Liberalism must conquer the world. A League 
of Nations has been made that neither presidents nor 
emperors nor kings can change. The League of Souls 
was sealed and consecrated by the sacrifice of fifty 
There is in Flanders Field to-day 
ground that forever shall be American. And as a 
League of Nations was made overseas, so a League of 
Religions was made overseas, indicating that autocracy 
of theology is passing away. The world needs the 
Catholic Church and the Liberal Church, but all 
churches must recognize the democracy of religion in 
place of the autocracy of theology. 

“Men no longer stand in fear of those who say there 
is only one way of salvation. The soldiers had experi- 
ences which taught them to brush aside some of the 
things of old importance. They are asking questions 
about God, personality, life eternal, and are challeng- 
ing Christian churches to make statements they have 
not yet dared utter. Liberalism is discriminated 
against in the matter of statistics. At the top of the 
list are other denominations with so many millions; at 
the bottom of the list are the liberals with so many 
thousands. Religion expresses itself in different ways. 
Where there is an organization of ideas there can be 
no great system or institution, for no sooner is one 
statement and an institution made possible than a new 
statement must be made and a new institution built 
up to correspond. The business of liberalism is an 
organization of ideas. 

“We look on the signs and symbols of the day,” said 
Dr. McCollester, “and know they promise a better day 
for liberal thought and faith. You may go forth with 
a new sense of the liberal faith as a more cheerful 
faith, as a more triumphant faith. Trust Almighty 
God and go forward to the work!” 


Church School in Fifth Stage 


At annual meeting of Unitarian Society, Dr. Fergusson 
says all must work together, discarding “evangeli- 
cal” standard and using “Protestant Christian” 


NITY HOUSE was again the meeting-place of 
| | the Unitarian Sunday School Society, which 

works with the Department of Religious Edu-. 
cation to care for the interests of church schools in the 
Unitarian fellowship. Exactly two hundred delegates 
and life members, representing thirteen States, with 
many guests, were present at the morning session, 
Thursday, May 26. The excellent work of the ushers 
(the three brothers, Rev. Messrs. John, George, and 
Thomas Mark) and the committee on credentials chosen 
from the Y. P. R. U., under the chairmanship of Miss 
Adeline Pfleghaar, made all details of the ae move 
easily and quickly. 

The year’s progress was reported by the secretary, 
Miss Marguerite Emilio, who told of the activities of 
the board and Council in behalf of the Society during © 
the year. The report of the treasurer, George R. Fer- | 


guson, showed an income of $2,700 above all pecs i x 
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' eric was turned over to the fund of $11,000 devoted 


to religious education by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and the handling of $6,352 during the year. 
The standing committees reported many actions. Mrs. 
M. Louise C. Hastings, for the committee on religion 


in the home, reported the publication of one book of 


devotional readings, one pamphlet giving instruction as 
to organizing and conducting a committee on religion 
in the home in local churches, and open meetings held 
with speakers in Boston, Manchester, N.H., and Proy- 
idence, R.I. Miss Mary Nightingale Phillips reported 
for the committee on church school extension the or- 
ganization of six new Sunday-schools, and the improve- 
ment of many others through two trained workers sent 
into the field. Visual instruction was presented by 
Miss Ida Slade of Flushing, N.Y., who, as one of the 
Board of Censorship in New York City, which became 
national in 1909, gave valuable insight into the use of 
moving pictures in religious education and what films 


are now available for the purpose. 


Increasing Use of Beacon Course 


The address of the president of the Society, Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, made a general survey of the 
field of the work of religious education in our Unita- 
rian churches, and gave even larger indication of 
progress. He pointed out that the chief characteristic 
of this work the past year is the general improvement 
in the quality of service the schools are rendering. 
This is highly encouraging. There has been better co- 
operation between the schools and headquarters than 
ever before. One example is that all except sixteen 
schools in the United States and Canada have this 
year made the statistical report for which the depart- 
ment requests. There is an increasing use of the 
Beacon Course and other teaching material which the 
Department prepares. 

The Unitarian Campaign, the president pointed out, 
has provided a substantial increase in support of the 
work in religious education. The results of this added 
power cannot be shown until the next and later re- 
ports. The summer schools for religious education 
are better established than ever before. That at the 
Shoals, in which the Department co-operates with the 
Laymen’s League, is of finer quality educationally than 
any other which has been there presented. In addition, 
there is the opportunity at Andover, N.H., the Training 
School for Leaders in connection with the University 


of Chicago, and this year, for the first time, a teacher- 


training institute on the Pacific Coast, to be held at 
Berkeley, Calif. 

A number of short institutes were held at local 
centres during the past year, which brought together 
the workers in a small group of churches. These ef- 
forts in teacher-training and the co-operation of this 


- Department with the Religious Education Association 


indicate a development of our work along larger and 
scholarly lines. 

The president also OF see the co-operation of schools 

in the measures for the relief of starving children in 


_ the Near East, in Central Europe, and in China. Some 


indications of backward eddies in the current of prog- 
ress are the tendency, in some instances, for schools 
to revert to a one-topic course, a method of instruction 
which has been condemned by all leading educators 
and is being rapidly discarded even by those religious 
denominations which have in the past been most 
wedded to it; and the deterioration of schools, once 
_ well established, when their management passes out of 


— the capable | hands of the minister or the director of re- 


iv 


school.” 
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ligious education. On the whole, the use of the graded 
course has extended during the year, and the number 
of schools coming to a high state of efficiency in their 
work has been increased. 

The address of Dr. E. Morris Fergusson, secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School Association, was 
heartily received. His theme was, “The Basis of 
Protestant Christian Unity.” He said: “New times 
demand new measures and new men, not new principles 
or a new faith, not a new theology or a new religion. 
If the latter need changing to any extent, it is because 
the changes in our world have taught us that what we 
called our principles were really only our prejudices. 
We need, not necessarily new leaders, but leaders 
who can and do open their hearts to new visions, new 
fellowships, and new enterprises. We may not yet see 
the goal toward which the Christian Church is moving, 


- but it is eternally certain that it cannot stand still. 


We have come to a point where a basis of unity must 
be sought between the liberal and the orthodox el- 
ements of Protestant Christianity.” 

Dr. Fergusson pointed out that the Sunday-school 
has passed from its philanthropic beginning as an en- 
terprise for the untaught children of the poor, through 
two intermediate stages, to the one in which most of us 
now dwell, of a school with graded studies, amply sup- 
ported by the church, its scope broadened to include 
all the educational activities of the church, and its 
name changed to the church school. But there is a 
stage beyond this to which we must pass. 

“Besides general and sentimental arguments for 
unity, three clear reasons appear: (1) The highest 
efficiency in religious education can only be secured 
by co-operation. To neglect the only possible source 
of strength and effectiveness is treason. (2) We are 
held by the community to our share of responsibility 
for religious education. The remission of taxes on 
church property is payment for what we are expected 
to do for the public good. (3) When week-day 
schools of religion are more fully established, the Sun- - 
day-school has a more definite task. Whatever is 
distinctive in creed, code, and ritual can then be freely 
taught in the schools held in the separate churches on 
Sunday. 

“We have in the past had unity—by instalments. 
But the practice of making distinction between evan- 
gelical and non-evangelical bodies and confining fel- 
lowship to the former group has been so far fairly 
constant, and for most of the continent there are at 
present no signs of a change.” 


Good Music in Sunday-school the Key 


Dr. Fergusson pointed out the shift of emphasis in 
all denominations from considerations of doctrine to 
considerations of the welfare of the child. “I stand,” 
he added, “not on a doctrinal but on an educational 
platform. Let us make in future the verbal basis of 
unity in matters of religious education not the familiar 
term ‘evangelical, but the wider term ‘Protestant 
Christian.’ Let us join with those whose sincere 
convictions differ from our own, in a common study: 
and labor for a higher pedagogy, a more exact knowl- 
edge of the child soul, a stronger grip on the objective 
values of Bible study, a deeper passion for individual 
and social salvation.” 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison of Harvard University 
spoke in the afternoon, on “Music in the Sunday- 
He pointed out that in the general improve- 
ment of Sunday-schools, one detail, music, had been 
sadly neglected. The American attitude toward church 


s 
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music speaks for itself with depressing eloquence, every 
Sunday, from ten thousand churches. What is truly 
amazing is that Sunday-school experts have failed to 
see that music is almost invaluable in the spiritual 
training of children.. Moreover, good music in the 
Sunday-school is the key to good musie in the church. 
Protestant procedure, ignoring this fact, is often to 
treat music in the Sunday-school as though it were in 
a water-tight compartment, children being one thing, 
and men and women another. 

Five causes were named for the prevalence of poor 
music in church schools: Indifference; the flood of 
cheap pamphlets for special occasions, so that at the 
festivals of the Christian Church, crowds of innocent 
little girls in many churches march up to the platform 
and sing tunes of a vulgarity that would bring a blush 
of shame to the most hardened cabaret performer; the 
idea that children must have what is immediately at- 
tractive; the attitude of parents who wish to perpetu- 
ate some musical barbarism which only escapes the 
Pure Food Commission because it is music and not 
something to eat; and the dogmatic attitude of many 
people who know nothing about either religion or music. 


How Long can a Nation Endure? 


Concrete ways of improving church-school music 
were then suggested. (1) Children should be taught 
the great musical hymns, like Duke Street, Antioch, 
and others, using with them words which are suited 
to the understanding of children. There are many 
beautiful and simple child hymns and poems which 
could be easily adapted to the great hymns of the 
church. (2) For the special services and festivals, 
folk-songs with religious words may be used. (3) A 
certain amount of time should be set aside in the 
churech-school programme for singing under good lead- 
ership, that good music may be learned. (4) The de- 
mand for better music will create the supply. The work 
of arranging suitable religious words to good. music 
in large measure remains to be done. If there is an 
earnest wish for better music in our church schools, 
better music will be supplied. To bring about a reform 
means on the part of every one, ministers, teachers, 
and parents, the exercise of patience and devotion, 
the relinquishing of biassed opinion and association. 

The second paper of the afternoon, by Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn of the Boston University School of Religious 
Education, was a scholarly presentation of spiritual 
illiteracy in the United States. The statistics with 
which his address was packed were secured through the 
survey made under Dr. Athearn’s direction as part of 
the work of the Interchurch World Movement. The 
conclusion of the mass of figures presented showed that, 
taking this country as a whole, seven out of every ten 
of its children and youth under twenty-five years of 
age are not being touched in any way by the educa- 
tional programme of any church, Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish. How long can a nation endure 
when seven out of ten of its children receive no in- 
struction in the religious and moral sanctions upon 


which its democratic institutions rest? A church that 


cannot save its own children can never save the world. 
After pointing out certain facts which the survey 
had revealed as to equipment and methods for relig- 
ious education, the lack of time devoted to it, lack of 
trained teachers, meagre equipment and inadequate 
support, decline of religious instruction in the home, 
and the indifference to the subject on the part of church 
colleges and theological schools, which are speaking 
a dead language to a dying world, 
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“Tt is my conviction,” said the speaker, “that we shall 
never solve the problem of trained leadership in the 
local church until we have changed the emphasis of 
denominational colleges from solely culture to the cul- 
ture of the soul. When we have taken the necessary 
steps for such improvements in religious education, 
spiritual illiteracy will have given way to a citizenship 
in which intelligence and kindliness are both extensive 
and universal.” 

The last address of the afternoon was given by Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, who had just returned from a five months’ trip 
to the churches and church schools of the Pacific Coast. 
He finds cause for. great encouragement in the situation 
there, a distinct improvement within the last twelve 
months. We have many beautiful little churches on the 
Coast, with a fairly good equipment. Two ministers 
have recently returned from business to the profession 
of the ministry, and the churches are now better sup- 
plied with leadership than for some time in the past. 
“There is need,” said Mr. Wetherell, “of careful at- 
tention to three matters: church attendance, publicity, 
and religious education.” He made a plea for active 
fellowship between the East and the West, for team- 
play and for missionary zeal, and asked us all to think 
of our Unitarian fellowship not in local terms, but 
with a nation-wide vision. 

The Sunday School Society for the eleventh time 
elected Rev. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., its president. 
Rey. Minot Simons and Mrs. Clara T. Guild were 
elected vice-presidents, and Miss Marguerite Emilio 
and Mr. George R. Ferguson were re-elected to the 
offices of clerk and treasurer. The five new members 
to serve as directors of the Society for three years are 
Rey. Theodore D. Bacon of Salem, Mass., Mr. Bancroft 
Beatley of Boston, Mass., Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Minn., Miss Edith L. Jones of Boston, and 
Rey. Harold L. Pickett of Woburn, Mass. — 


Twenty-five Years of Y.P.R. U. 


Anniversary celebrated joyously, with thrilling addresses 
and many remarkable reports of the success 
of youth in the church 


4 KE AIM TO HAVE an active young people’s 
organization in every Unitarian church in 


America.” This is the hope of the Young 

People’s Religious Union, which held its twenty-fifth 

anniversary at Unity House, Boston, Mass., Wednesday 
evening, May 25. , 

Twenty-five years ago a number of ministers, per- 

ceiving the need for a centralized young people’s or- 

ganization, united existing Guilds, Unity Clubs, and 


similar groups into one organization with the following | 


purposes: “To unite into a general federation all soci- 
eties of young people which value truth, worship, and 
service; to foster the religious life; to interest Unita- 
rian young people in each other and in their churches ; 
to spread liberal views of religion ; to apply principles of 
life and duty.” ; : 

In twenty-five years the organization has assisted 
churches in various parts of the country by contribu- 
tions of money. Among these churches are those at 
Pueblo, Col.; Palo Alto, Calif.; Amherst, Mass. ; Dallas, 
Tex.; and Urbana, Ill. It has organized and main- 
tained federations of young people’s societies. It has 
established the Union-at-large, which sends out letters 
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_ and literature to distant young people. It has gathered 
groups of students in college centres, notably at Madi- 
_ son, Iowa City, Lincoln, Minneapolis, and Chicago. It 


has aroused young people to the value of the Isles of 
Shoals meetings, where, since 1902, from one day to 
a week has been devoted to young people’s work. In 
1919 it instituted a Young People’s Sunday, when the 
young people take partial or entire charge of the Sun- 
day morning service. It has inaugurated a Young 
People’s Week. It has two permanent field secretaries, 
one with headquarters in Boston, Mass., the other in 
Berkeley, Calif. A third will soon be appointed for 
the Middle West. ; 

The fact is self-evident: if there is to be a Unitarian 
church of the future, it will have to grow out of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. Hundreds of young 
people remain to be recruited. Hundreds of others 
It was this imperative need of 
arousing the youth of the church that marked the ad- 
dresses of the Unity House meeting. 


“Come, Live in the Spirit’ 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, first president of the Union, 
after giving a brief history of the movement, asked: 
“Why must the Unitarian denomination depend upon 
-its youth? Because in youth-time there are certain 
essential qualities for a forward movement. Youth is 
creative; it has fresh insight; it is willing to do and 
dare unfrightened by risks, undeterred by convention- 
ality. History is made by young men. Robert Morri- 
son when he went on that memorable quest to convert 
China was but twenty-five. Livingstone when he 
started off to explore the interior of Africa was but 
twenty-seven. Patrick Henry when he shouted forth 
his never-to-be-forgotten ‘Give me Liberty or give me 
Death’ was just passing out of his twenties. Robert 
Gould Shaw who dared conventionality and rode forth 
at the head of black troops was but twenty-six. Our 
young men who went forth in the late war dreamed of 
a great international league that should forever stop 
war. The older men put their trust in diplomacy and 
battleships. It is always so. Maybe we must look to 
those of years for wisdom, but we generally get pru- 
dence, caution, careful balance, compromise. It is 
the flesh, muscle, bone, and sinew that grow timid as 
age comes on, that make the mind afraid and the heart 
beat slowly and cautiously. 

“Some objector may say that you cannot take such 
abstract principles as truth, worship, and service—the 
words expressing the purpose of this organization— 
and make youths and maidens loyal-to them. Can you 
not? Debating societies are not kept up by old men. 
Church recruits are not those well advanced in years; 
social welfare workers and missionaries are usually 
young men and women. For truth’s sake young scien- 
tists are willing to travel over the ice and snow of 
Arctic regions, to penetrate into fever-haunted tropical 
countries, into dark forests, and pest-stricken cities, to 
commune with God. Yes, it is in the early years of 
manhood, not the maturer years, that we are most en- 
thusiastic for the truth, most willing to endure hard- 
ship, poverty, obloquy, loss of friends, for what we con- 
sider true and right. Our churches are maintained by 
older people—who are forty years of age or over. Is it 
right that it should be so? There is a business side to 
a church as an organization, a dollar-and-cent side, 
about which young people should not concern them- 
selves. There is also need to conserve. the best in the 
past, and that also the fathers and mothers can do 
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= 
form a simpler, less conventional, but not less definite 
service. 

“To you young people of the present, I appeal, as we, 
the founders, did to your older brothers and sisters 
‘Come, live in the spirit.’ Be heroic, give expression to 
your actual self. Be unafraid. The church needs you 
to save it from becoming too conventional, too sluggish. 
See again with your fresh eyes. Tell us of your visions. 
Remember that the good is the evening of the best. 
Choose the best.” 

Rey. Frederick May Eliot, speaking of the difficulties 
of the task confronting the free churches, said that the 
future of free religion in America was in the hands of 
the young people, and that the future could be worked 
out in but one way—by patient and skilful. construc- 
tion of the foundations of thought, loyalty, and princi- 
ple. “The young people of the Unitarian Church,” he 
proceeded, “received as part of their spiritual heritage 
the priceless gift of liberty. This gift is so-freely given 
that we are inclined to accept.it without understand- 
ing its value. In the first place, our church does not 
exercise ecclesiastical authority over its young people. 
In certain other churches, pressure of tradition and 
public opinion are brought to bear on young people at 
an impressionable age, with the result that the currents 
of their spiritual lives are determined by external 
forces rather than by their own individual thought and 
desire. 

“But it is not enough to be free. Liberty is a gift 
that may be as serious as tyranny, unless associated 
with reason. It is of no value to be free to think un- 
less one knows how to think clearly. Liberty without 
knowledge, principle, or loyalty is an empty possession. 
To accept the gift of liberty the Unitarian Church 
offers and to permit it to grow into indifference, an- 
archy, or license, is to betray our high privilege. Be- 
cause the whole denomination is coming to see this 
more clearly, the prospects of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union are brighter than they have been. To- 
night our gratitude to those who were the pioneers in 
this work, and to those who have done the hard and 
sometimes unrewarded toil of keeping the work going 
under discouraging conditions, is colored and glorified 
by a new confidence in the future that shall justify the 
vision.” 


? 


Youngs People Have the Vision 


The person most in touch with the work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union is Miss Adeline B. Pfleghaar, 
secretary. In her address she said she would ask and 
answer two questions: What is the Young People’s 
Religious Union trying to do? Are our young people 
doing anything for their churches, or are they only in- 
terested in dancing? 

“Wirst and foremost, the Y.-P. R. U. is striving to 
organize a working group of young people in every 
Unitarian church. To make this possible we expect to 
have three field workers,—one for the Pacific Coast, one 
for the Middle West, and one for the East. In spite of 
many handicaps this year, we have organized fifty new 
groups, among them Unions in college towns. This 
year, for the first time, we are going to have a training- 
school at the Isles of Shoals for workers with young 
people. 

“Tn addition, young people in the various churches 
are raising money for pianos and parish houses; they 
are taking charge of the music and floral decorations 
at the Sunday morning service. The results achieved 
through Young People’s Sunday were gratifying. In 
more than fifty Unitarian churches the young people 
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conducted the entire Sunday morning service, January 
23. Seventeen members of the young people’s group in 
Lincoln, Neb., united with the church on that day. 
Seventeen members of the Emerson Guild, the young 
people’s group in the Second Church, Boston, Mass., 
likewise joined the church. 

“Young people have the vision. We must have them 
if we are to have churches in the future. Give them 
your encouragement and support. They are the 
churches which are to be.” : 


* Young People Elect Officers 


Will concentrate upon college stadents-—Whole week at 
the Shoals—Ninety-three societies affiliated— 
Making a national life 


HE YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 

| met for its twenty-fifth annual business meeting 
in Second Church, Boston, Mass. In his report, 

the retiring president, Rev. Houghton Page, referred to 
the activities of the field secretaries which had resulted 
in the formation of fifty new Unions, forty of which had 
affiliated with the Young People’s Religious Union. 
He said that the Chicago League of Unitarian Young 
People had undergone further development, that a 


Worcester Federation had been formed, and that the 


Unitarian young people of the Pacific Coast had been 
organized. Of the development of young people’s work 
at the Isles of Shoals, Mr. Page said: “The week-end 
has become a whole Young People’s Week, with a re- 
markable programme of inspiration and good-fellow- 
ship. More than fifty young people have already reg- 
istered for this summer’s meetings. Ninety-three so- 
cieties have been affiliated this year. Three societies— 
those at St. Paul, Minn., Norwell, Mass., and the First 
Parish, Hingham, Mass.—paid dues of more than $50. 
The societies included in the Boston and South Mid- 
dlesex Federations contributed $200 for each Federa- 
tion. Contributions from Young People’s Sunday 
amounted to more than $700. The apportionment com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Campaign allotted $28,000. 

“For the coming year the-board of directors recom- 
mends concentration upon work with college students, 
an increased circulation of literature, that Young 
People’s Week be observed from January 22 to 28, and 
that plays be given in Boston, New York City, Chicago, 
and Berkeley. As a parting injunction, let me urge 
you to keep the faith, and to make the Unitarian 
Church the household of those whose faces are ever 
toward the dawning.” 

The incoming president, Chester R. Allen, in his ad- 
dress of acceptance, said that Unitarian young people 
in the last few years had come to occupy an important 
position in the denominational life, a position that in- 
volved grave responsibilities. “We want Unitarianism 
to be national,” he proceeded. “I was surprised to 
hear from a college friend who had enrolled in one of 
our young people’s groups that he had never heard of 
Unitarianism. We are starting the year with enthu- 
siasm, but we must continue it. Our field secretaries 
are going forth, as I would say, ‘to work on the founda- 
tion of Unitarianism.’ I wish our young people would 
adopt that theme. But I would not confine it to the 
young people; I would say to the ministers, ‘You, too, 
must work on the foundation, if you wish to have a 
church twenty-five years hence. I would also say it 
to The Alliance and to the Laymen’s League.” 

An outdoor picnic was held, Saturday, May 28, under 
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the auspices of the South Middlesex Federation, at 


Spring Grove, Wellesley Hills, Mass. The programme . 


consisted of sports, a box supper, business meeting, 
and informal danging. 
The officers elected for 1921-22 are as follows: Pres- 
ident, Chester R. Allen, Dorchester, Mass. Vice-pres- 
idents: Hon. Sanford Bates, Dorchester, Mass.; Miss 
Dorothy Dyar, Berkeley, Calif.; J. Harry Hooper, 
Meadville, Pa.; Miss Julia Way, New York City; Fred- 
erick West, Chicago, Ill.; Jack Virtue, Lincoln, Neb. 
Secretary, Miss Adeline Pfleghaar, Boston, Mass. 
Treasurer, Albert Pollard, Brookline, Mass. Represen- 
tatives from the Federations: Miss Edith Bennett, 


Worcester Federation of Unitarian Young People; Miss~ 


Ruth C. Stevens, Meadville, Pa.; Arthur Olsen, South 
Middlesex Federation; Miss Lilly Brammer, Unitarian 
Young People’s League of Chicago; Chester R. Allen, 


Boston Federation of Y. P. R. U.; Henry Troelsch, New © 


York Federation. Directors for one year: Henry An- 
derson, Boston, Mass.; Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Weston, Mass.: 
Fred Packard, Jr., Cambridge, Mass.; Kenneth Mac- 
Lachlan, Melrose, Mass.; Rey. Houghton Page, Hing- 
ham, Mass. Directors for two years: Dan Fenn, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Malcolm Merrick, Dorchester, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Minnie Valentine, Canton, Mass.; Mrs. Helen 
Mathews, Lexington, Mass.; Constant Southworth, 
Washington, D.C.; Rev. R. A. Singsen, West Somerville, 
Mass. Directors for three years: William Weston, 
Quincy, Mass.; Howard H. Searles, Marlboro, Mass. ; 
Miss Lorion Hallett, Dorchester, Mass.; A. Heath On- 
thank, Arlington, Mass. ; Edward Furber, Watertown, 
Mass. ; Miss Helen Cushman, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Alliance in Annual Meeting 


The campaign for church attendance—Religion not a 
personal privilege, but a social fact— 
Election of officers 


A HE LOYALTY OF THE ALLIANCE is a 
dependable asset,” declared Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, secretary, at the thirty-first annual 

meeting of that organization, Wednesday, May 25, at 

10 a.m., in Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. The Alli- 

ance meeting was one of the most inspiring events 

of the week. Delegates were present from twenty-five 
different States. These and interested visitors: filled 
floor and gallery, and listened with more than usual 
interest to reports and addresses. The loyalty of 
Unitarian women to their Alliance has long been one 
of the splendid features of the fellowship. Long 
before the men were aroused, during many a period of 
local depression, a branch Alliance, small in numbers, 
kept burning the fires of religious zeal. One speaker 
said that there could have been no church without the 


ministers, another applauded the Laymen’s League ~ 


for the truly remarkable manner in which it has 
revived quiescent churches. But remember that for 
thirty years, covering a period marked by many a dis- 
couraging and downward trend, The Alliance has 
toiled with a devotion hardly paralleled among church 
organizations; held up the hands of ministers, paid the 
bills, attended services, endured opposition, pleaded 
and prayed, as long as there was the faintest flicker 
of hope. thes 

The measure of this devotion was finely eulogized 
president of the Laymen’s 
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- of the free churches. 


League, in the opening address of the forenoon. He 


said that the first Unitarians in America had been 
found one day at Council Bluffs. They were worship- 
ping one God in the person of the Great Spirit, and 
they allowed all their work to be done by their 
Women’s Alliance. “We men,” continued Mr. Strong, 
“have taken the work of you women too much for 


granted. Our chief reason for not wanting women in 


the League is that, were they admitted, the men would 
at once sit back and allow them to do the work. 


His Position is Supreme 
“The Alliance can help the League in the matter of 


church attendance. Calendars can be largely improved. . 


Fhe calendar should be something more than a sheet 
on which are printed the officers of the church; it 
should be made attractive enough to persuade people 
to attend church, and should be widely distributed 
among prospective church-goers. The Alliance can 
help the League in promoting the summer schools of 
theology. Many ministers to whom letters of invita- 
tion were sent and replies requested have not 
answered. When you delegates return to your various 
churches, will you please ask your minister if he has 
answered the letter. The League is asking every 
chapter in the United States to send two delegates to 
the summer school at the Isles of Shoals. Please ask 
your church chapter if the delegates have been selected. 

“One year from this date the League is planning a 
great celebration for the purpose of stimulating 
church attendance. We propose to give special posi- 
tions of honor to the representatives of the twenty 
churches which were best attended during the year. 
That will be a great day for the representatives of 
those churches. 

“You can do excellent service by making people 
understand that the Campaign is still going on. Some 
persons whispered, to you at the time collections were 
being made that if you would come around in six 
months they would contribute. These are the persons 
to approach. The Alliance and the League must com- 
bine to keep the minister in his place. His position is 
supreme. One fact is certain: had it not been for the 
devotion of the ministers, there would have been no 
Alliance or League. We must make a long and strong 
pull together for the church and for our country.” 

“The mission of Unitarianism has changed,” declared 
Rey. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, Mich. “Until 
recently it was to the religiously disaffected in other 
churches. To-day it is to the sixty-five million of 
America’s unchurched, those who have thought them- 
selves out of the old theology, but have not yet thought 
themselves into the new. These people are not neces- 
sarily irreligious. They would resent the. imputation 
that because they are not churchmen they are not 
Christians. They believe in the Christian religion, 
but they do not believe in the churches. 

“The situation is one that calls for action on the part 
Unitarianism may be differently 
defined, and Unitarians may differ in faith and prac- 
tice, but there is no church which has been more 


successful in emancipating itself from dogma and in 


exemplifying the religion of Jesus. If we would secure 
these people, we must convince them that religion is 
not a personal privilege, but 4 social fact; that the 
church is not a private luxury, but a public’ necessity. 
If the church ministers to the moral and spiritual life 
of the community, it deserves community support. 
When people cut themselves off from it they dry up the 
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springs of their own religious life, and, even more to 
the point, undermine the religious life of the nation. 

“It has been said that only a reconstructed church 
can minister to the needs of reconstructed society. 
But what of a church which has always been a pioneer 
and does not need to be reconstructed? For more 
than a century it has been our privilege to mediate 
between an unintelligent faith and an irreligious cul- 
ture. We have demonstrated that men can be religious 
without being superstitious, and liberal without 
being irreverent. It is the failure of traditional 
Christianity which presents to our free churches their 
opportunity. To meet that opportunity these churches 
must fulfil three conditions. They must preach a 
positive message; the world has had enough of pale 
negations. They must adopt more aggressive methods: 
the time has long since passed when we may assume 
that people will become Unitarians without our help. 
We must make people aware that our message and 
methods are religious: people look to the church for 
religion, not literary criticism, science, or philosophy. 
This is the specialty of the church. If the church 
neglects to develop its specialty, it cannot complain if 
people pass it by for an institution in which practical 
religion may be found. 

“The time has come when we should be true as never 
before to the principles for which our fathers labored. 
It is not for us to be faithless because we are few, or 
disloyal because we are not popular. If we would 
convince men that the church occupies first place in 
our hearts, we must give it first place in our lives. 
We must serve it as we serve no other institution, 
work for it as we work for no other interest.” 

At 2 p.m., The Alliance met for a conference at the 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. The conference was 
open to presidents and to delegates from branches 
more than forty miles from Boston. Mrs. Mary B. 
Davis, corresponding secretary, mentioned episodes 
in her thirty-one years of active service with The 
Alliance, and described recent visits to Alliance 
branches in various parts of the country. ‘Mrs. John 
H..Lewis appealed for the Alliances in the Southern 
States. She said that the church service must be made 
attractive to young people; that they must be made 
to feel that they are the church. “I have found,” she 
observed, “that very few Southern people are mem- 
bers of Southern churches. People. from the West 
and the North make up the membership. I have also 
found that there is a decided lack of young faces in 
Unitarian congregations. We must recognize that 
the sons and daughters of God are spread all over this 
universe. Finally, we must not forget that women by 
uniting their voices can make peace on earth an 
actuality.” 


Graduates Discuss Liberal Religion 


Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight of Berkeley, Calif., 
described ‘the work of the Unitarian church in that 
city, which is located at the door of a university 
with an enrolment of ten thousand students. “The 
day the students register,” she said, “we make an 
attempt to get the names of those who may be inter- 
ested in our church. We then send them invitations 
to our social and religious activities. At times we 
have as many as one hundred and fifty responses. 
We feel that the matter which is of most concern is 
that the young people who come to us shall have 
the spiritual desires met; and our social programmes 
conclude with some sort of a spiritual service. We 
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do not feel that our work with the students is com- 
pleted when they graduate from the university. We 


maintain contact with them by letter and distribu- | 


tion of literature. As a result of this method, at the. 
present time there are four or five centres where 
graduates are gathering to diseuss liberal religion.” 

Questions from the floor relative to work with 
young people developed several helpful phases of Jun- 
ior Alliance and Sunday-school activity. 


Officers Are Chosen 


The following officers were elected: President, 
Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, Mass. Vice-presidents : for 
New England, Miss Effie EK. Whitman; for the Middle 
States, Mrs. Emile Glogau; for Canada, Mrs. J. J. 
Louson; for the Southern States West, Mrs. Frank 
L. Nairne; for the Southern States East, Mrs. John 
H. Lewis; for the Central Western States, Miss Julia 
W. Sawyer; for the Western States, Miss Bella L. 
Taussig; for the Rocky Mountains, Mrs. Charles A. 
Lory; for the Pacific Coast, Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin. 
Recording secretary, Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. R. H. Davis. Treasurer, 
Mrs. William Noyes. Directors: for Maine, Mrs. W. 
E. Barry, Mrs. Paul S. Phalen, and Miss Mary H. 
Wadsworth; for New Hampshire, Miss Stella P. Beard, 
Miss Lucretia T. Blanchard, and Miss Helen Tufts; 
for Vermont, Mrs. W. 8S. Nichols; for Massachusetts, 
Mrs. Alice M. Arnold, Mrs. F. H. Baker, Miss Helen 
L. Bayley, Mrs.. W. I. Brigham, Mrs. William W. 
Churchill, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, Mrs. F. J. Dutcher, 
Mrs. W. S. Hinman, Mrs. E. E. Hobart, Mrs. J. E. 
Maynard, Mrs. Louis P. Nash, Mrs. William H. Osgood, 
Mrs. ©. H. Patterson, Mrs. Sidney Peterson, Miss 
Mary B. Phillips, Miss Sallie W. Reynolds, Mrs. 
George T. Rice, Mrs. C. KE. St. John, Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, Miss Evelyn Sears, Miss Caroline Stavers, 
Miss Abby L. Stearns, and Mrs. R. O. Stetson; for 
Rhode Island, Mrs. E. J. Bryant; for New York, Mrs. 
F. C. Bonny, Mrs. H. 8. Griffin, Miss Ellen E. Lang- 
don, and Mrs. Maurice Starzenski; for New Jersey, Mrs. 
J. P. Mallett; for Pennsylvania, Mrs. Joseph May and 
Mrs. F. C. Southworth; for Maryland, Miss Kate A. 
Ranstead; for District of Columbia, Mrs. W. H. Scud- 
der; for Canada, Mrs. William Robinson and Mrs. C. T. 
Shaw; for Kentucky, Miss Lilla N. Breed; for Texas, 
Mrs. W. P. Bentley; for Ohio, Mrs. E. A. Coil and Mrs.. 
Kenneth C. Kerr; for Michigan, Mrs. Walter B. Ford; 
for Indiana, Mrs. H. B. Heywood; for Illinois, Mrs. 
Schuyler Lynn; for Wisconsin, Mrs. A. J. Vinje; for 
Minnesota, Mrs. William A. Laidlow; for Iowa, Mrs. 
Clark E. Daniels; for Missouri, Mrs. Charles T. Shew- 
ell; for Kansas, Mrs. L. M. Birkhead; for Nebraska, 
Mrs. George W. Holdredge; for Colorado, Mrs. W. K. 
Sinton; for Washington, Mrs. J. C. Perkins; for Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Ralph W. Wilbur; for California, Miss Har- 
riet R. Spaulding, Mrs. 8S. N. Wyckoff, and Mrs. V. B. 
Mersereau. Nominating committee, chairman, Miss 
Louise Brown, Boston, Mass.: for Massachusetts, Mrs. 
KE. H. Carpenter; for Texas, Mrs. Lewis Fogle; for 
Michigan, Mrs. E. L. Fuller; for Canada, Mrs. G. W. 
Latham; for California, Mirs. Albert Lyser; for New 
York, Miss Ida Slade; for Massachusetts, Mrs. Jy K. 
Whiting. Credential committee, chairman, Miss Jane 
Cummings, Cambridge, Mass.: Mrs. §8. 8. Bartlett, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Mrs. W. ©. Vaughan, Watertown, 
Mass.; Mrs. C. P. Washburn, Middleboro, Mass.; and 
Mrs. H. J. Winslow, Cambridge, Mass. Auditing com- 
mittee, Miss Jane W. Bucklin, Providence, R.I. 
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Fello want for Social Justice 


Dr. Weatherly, who issued call for formation of the body, 
delivers annual address—Officers and resolutions 


HE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the Uni- 
| tarian Fellowship for Social Justice was held 
Monday, May 23, at the Bulfinch Place Chapel. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Rev. Henry G. Ives; secretary, Rev. 
G. L. Thompson; treasurer, Rev. Lewis A. Walker; 
directors: Rev. Walter S. Swisher, Rev. B. F. Allen, 
and Rey. Oscar Hawes. It proved to be one of the most 
successful meetings of this organization. The presi- 
dent gave the address of welcome, which was followed 
by the annual report of the secretary. The following 
committees were then appointed: Committee on nomi- 
nations: Rev. Herbert Whitney, chairman, Rey. E. M. 
H. Abbott, Rev. Henry G. Smith. Committee on resolu- 
tions: Rev. Henry G. Ives, Mrs. F. K. Gifford, Rev. 
J. N. Pardee, Rev. E. 8S. Treworgy. Rev. George Willis 
Cooke was asked to present his plan for the summer 
school for the purpose of studying the principles upon 
which society is based, and a committee consisting of 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Gifford, and Mr. Thompson was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of the plan. The 
speaker was Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly of Roslindale, 
Mass. He spoke on what the Fellowship stands for. 
Dr. Weatherly in 1908 issued the call for the first 
meeting of the Fellowship. Consequently, he under- 
stands the principles for which the Fellowship has 
stood since its beginning. 

He presented a clear and philosophical analysis of 
the subject, basing the origin of the Fellowship upon 
the fundamental instincts of life. “From the begin- 
ning of time,” he said, “the end of creation has been 
the development of the individual life. In the lower 
forms of life we. find the individual struggling to free 
himself from his environment. At’ first he can only 
make slow progress, but as life expands he becomes 
more and more independent, until in man we find an 
animal that can travel to the North Pole and visit the 
tropics. 

“Along with this instinct to free himself from the 
entanglement of associations with which he is con- 
nected, man possesses the curious instinct to connect 
himself with others. We call it his gregarious instinct. 
He arranges himself into groups for better safety and 
protection, fearing to venture too far away from his 
environment. This association with others involves 
him in fresh bondage, with the result that he again 


feels the wish to free himself and seek independence. - 


He instinctively realizes that in order to develop him- 
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self and rise to his true spiritual inheritance, he must — 


be a free man. This is the end for which he was born. 

“These two forces working throughout the evolu- 
tionary process lead to the formation of such organiza- 
tions as the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
The Fellowship was started in 1908 to establish free- 
dom of the individual and to allow him to express him- 
self upon matters in which the natural inclination of 
the group is to insist upon the uniformity of opinion 


or statement. It stands for the reaching out of the 


individual toward the barriers which limit him from 
fresh attainments of freedom and spiritual truth. 

“We look upon the World of to-day, and find that a 
large number of people are hemmed in by conditions 
which limit their spiritual growth. The Fellowship 
stands for the right to enter into the larger spiritual 
heritage.” : ite 
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ae the conclusion of Mr. Weatherly’s address the 


following resolutions were adopted :— 


. Moved: That we urge our members to do all they can to 
assist the National Association for Improved Condition of Col- 
ored People in their endeavor to secure a membership of five 
hundred thousand. 

Moved: That as the United States has to-day a supreme 
opportunity to lead the world in abolishing the hideous system 
of war, which if allowed to continue will crush our civilization, 
we earnestly urge you to take the lead in calling together, at 


the earliest possible time, the nations of the world, for the 


consideration of the reduction of armaments. 

Moved: That we send our greetings to our treasurer, Rey. 
Louis A. Walker, who was prevented by sickness of being 
present. 

Moved: That if possible, mass meetings be held at the 
Harvard and Chicago Divinity Schools Summer Meetings, and 
at the meeting of the National Conference at Detroit. 


Hearty thanks were also extended to the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel for its generous and continued hospi- 
tality, and to the Arlington Street Church for having 
generously placed its auditorium at the service of the 
Fellowship for the meeting upon the Negro question. 


A Hardy Physique, 
A Respectful Spirit 


Mr. Peterson gives sturdy examples of former ministers, 
and Mr. Collier names the inner essential 


EV. ABBOT PETERSON, minister of the First 
R Parish Church, Brookline, Mass., addressing the 
public meeting of the Massachusetts Convention 

of Congregational Ministers in King’s Chapel, Monday, 
May 23, said, speaking of ministerial health : “Ministers 
to-day may take example from the energy, many-sided 
interests, and devotion to duty of ministers of formér 
days. Then they may hope to win for themselves health 
of body and wholesomeness of mental outlook.” Mr. 
Peterson said a layman asked him why there were 
frequent breakdowns of men in the ministry. The 
questioner referred to two men, Rey. John Nathaniel 
Thayer of Lancaster, Mass., and Rev. John Pierce of 
Brookline, Mass., who in the good old days were ex- 
amples of ministerial vigor. “Nathaniel Thayer,” he 
said, “had a wide range of activities.” Besides his pas- 


' toral duties, which were exacting, he assumed oversight 


of all school matters throughout the township. It is 
said that the Selectmen never ventured to mend a strip 
of roadway without first consulting Dr. Thayer. In 
the course of his ministry he was a member of no less 
than one hundred and fifty ecclesiastical councils. 
With these and other exactions he was, with a single 
exception, the oldest Congregational clergyman in the 
State, having the sole charge of a parish. We have 
in Dr. Thayer a notable example of ministerial health. 
The secret lay in the daily schedule he set himself, 
and which he rigidly followed as long as he lived. 
This schedule included regular hours in the study, 
persistent parish calling, faithful school visitation, 
and vigorous exercise in the open air. 

“The other minister, Rev. John Pierce, was also a 
country pastor. He went to Brookline, Mass., in 1797, 
at the age of twenty-four. His ministry lasted a life- 
time. At once he identified himself with town affairs. 
He was indefatigable in his services to the schools. 
For fifty-two years he was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Convention of Congregational Ministers, and for 
ten years was its scribe. He was president of the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, and for three years was 
_ secretary to the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. He served as overseer for fifty years, and was 


years. 
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never absent from a single meeting. He was kept 
from his pulpit only thirteen Sundays in over fifty 
John Pierce, like Nathaniel Thayer, gave much 
attention to physical exercise. At three o’clock in 
the morning in the summer he was in his garden and 
did a day’s work before breakfast. In the winter, 
long before daylight, the strokes of his axe sounded 
from the woodshed. 

“Tn the instance of both these men the most obvious 

conclusion to draw is that their continuous physical 
activity was their salvation. Certainly plain manual 
labor played a far larger part in their lives than in 
ours. Work in the garden and at the woodpile, and 
constant walking, kept their bodies in splendid train- 
ing and maintained a physical reserve which lasted 
to the end. 
“The solution for us is, of course, necessarily a 
more or less artificial one. If we have no manual 
labor to perform, we must provide a substitute. On 
the whole, the simplest and surest form of preventive 
medicine that can be devised is the regular five or ten 
minutes of brisk setting-up exercises before breakfast. 
In addition, it is a good thing to cultivate some hobby, 
like carpentering, which requires co-ordination of hand 
and brain. When we turn to the matter of nervous 
breakdowns, we face a more difficult problem. In the 
two lives we have considered, though each man had 
an extraordinary range of mental pursuits, each man- 
aged to keep a reserve of physical and mental vigor. 
We cannot change conditions, but we can learn much 
from the giants of a century ago.” 

Rey. Christopher W. Collier of the Hancock Church, 
Lexington, Mass., thought that religion was chiefly 
an affair of the whole inner man rather than of the 
intellect. “Religion is, as my old teacher, Professor 
Peabody, once said, a matter primarily of ‘spiritual 
frontage.’” Continuing, Mr. Collier said: “Soul as- 
piration is the permanent thing in religion. In the 
practical work of the kingdom of God, this should be 
given supreme emphasis. The great voices of religion 
agree on this score. One of them, the orthodox John 
Wesley, says: ‘I will not quarrel with you about opin- 
ions. Only see that your heart is right toward God. 
I am weary of opinions. Give me a humble, gentle 
lover of God and man, a man full of mercy and good 
fruits, whatever opinions they are of.’ The true life 
of the spirit has several most important bearings. It 
asks us to show toward our brethren something more 
than that cold, heartless thing caHed toleration. We 
see the truth only in part. Perhaps our brother’s 
truth would supplement and complete our own. The 
true life of the spirit calls us to respect our brethren, 
to appreciate them, to keep open and expectant minds 
toward them. 

“There are people who can worship best in a ritual- 
istic church; some prefer the simpler forms; others 
have traditional minds and lay emphasis on the past. 
In the face of these divergences it is quite possible 
for people to dwell together in harmony and to ¢o- 
operate in life’s great common tasks. How far these 
unities will carry us! What streams they will bridge! 
The time has come for us to face more fully these fun- 
damental realities and unities. Our differences per- 
tain not so much to the realities as to our interpre- 
tation of them. In our spiritual frontage, in the 
setting of our affection on things above, in the sincere 
homage of our souls toward God, we are one. The 
deeper unities of the spirit will create a harmony 
which, like music, will express manifold Tepes yet 
transcendent and sublime unity.” 


* 


The Popcorn-Wagon 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Oh, the very sweetest music 
In the world, it seems to me, 


Is the ‘popcorn-wagon whistle 
When we hear it after tea! 


Makes no diff’rence what we’re doing, 
For my penny bank I fly! 

When I hear that funny whistle, 
That’s a sign it’s passing by. 


Tommy’s choice is salty popcorn, 
But the sweet kind’s best, I say! 
Hear that whistle? There, it’s coming! 
I must catch it right away. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak 


ARTHUR B. WILSON 


They didn’t look a bit alike. No one 
would have taken them for husband and 
wife. But such they were, and they were 
now very busy bringing four young rose- 
breasted grosbeaks into the world. 

His head and back were black, with a 
few light bars on his wings. His under 
side was light, with a most beautiful 
dash of rose red on his breast, a line 
of which streaked down toward the mid- 
dle. His beak was big and almost white. 

She, poor thing, couldn’t show such 
lovely colors as he. She had to be con- 
tent with ordinary sparrow brown with 
streaks ‘of light and dark all over her. 
No one would call her handsome. Mr. 
Grosbeak was a beauty whether he knew 
it or not. . 

And he could rejoice also in having 
one of the finest voices in all birdland. 
His song often made people think some 
robin had been taking vocal lessons of 
some great teacher and now had come 
back to show how fine it was. It was rich 
and full-toned and used with more free- 
dom and expression than any robin’s. 

They had taken up quarters in the 
scrub oak lot just back of Betty’s barn. 
Betty’s father had heard Mr. Grosbeak’s 
voice, and he had said to Betty, “We 
must see if we can find that, grosbeak’s 
nest.” 

One warm evening in June, right after 
supper, Daddy and Betty started out for 
a walk. First they thought they would 
go through the scrub oak lot by the path 
that led from their barn. Daddy took his 
cane. 

But I must tell you about that cane. 
It wasn’t a valuable one, but Daddy liked 
it because it was so strong and had a 
curved handle. He always liked to have 
it when he tramped through the fields 
and woods. It was kept on a hook in 
the back hall. Betty had a black eat 
named Dusky. When Dusky was a kit- 
ten he would come into the back hall and 
rub against the hanging cane, setting it 
swinging until it would strike the kitchen 
door, then some one would let him in. 
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Thus Dusky came to think of that cane 
as in some way connected with him, and 
whenever Daddy took it with him, Dusky 
would want to go too. Often they had to 
shut the cat in the house or else he would 
have followed. 

This evening they forgot all about 
Dusky. Hardly had they entered the path 
before he came bounding joyously to them. 

“Go back, Dusky!” commanded Betty. 


“We are going to look for birds, and if 


you go we shall not see any.” 

It seemed as if the birds wanted to 
prove her wrong, for now they began to 
gather in the alders and bushes beside 
the path and there gave their distress 
calls. Of course, you know why they did 
this. Cats are the natural enemies of 
birds, and when one bird espied Dusky, 
this bird gave the signal that all birds 
know so well, and numbers of them now 
began to come to defend their homes and 
young from a common foe. 

As the birds increased in numbers their 
courage became more marked, and one or 
two almost hit Dusky. All the while their 
calls became sharper and more full of dis- 
tress. The cat now was plainly fright- 
ened, for he crouched at Betty’s feet. 

Daddy was interested in all this, and 
now said, “Let’s stand still and see if we 
can name all these birds.” 

There were chickadees, black-and-white 
warblers, chewinks, a brown thrasher, 
some robins, and sure enough! there was 
Mr. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

“Do you see him, Betty?” asked Daddy. 
“See that triangle of rose red on his 


breast? See how disturbed he is because 
of Dusky. I believe he has a nest near 
by.” 


“What is this bird of brown, with a 
big beak? Oh, look, Daddy, isn’t that 
Mrs. Grosbeak ?” 

“It surely is,’ answered Daddy. “Now 
we must find their nest. We must watch 
those two birds and perhaps they will 
show us.” 

A minute later Betty saw Mrs. Grosbeak 
fly into a clump of small maples just 
back of the path, and there about ten feet 
from the ground was a nest. The bird 
went into it. 

Betty shouted: “Here it is! 
1G 2 

When Daddy made sure of it he said: 
“We will go back mow and not disturb 
them any longer. To-morrow morning we 
will come here without Dusky, and I will 
bring the stepladder and you shall see 
what is in the nest.” 

As they came out of the path, Daddy 
exclaimed, ‘I’m glad those grosbeaks are 
so near gur garden, for they eat potato- 
bugs and also a lot of other harmful 
pests.” 

Morning showed them four eggs in the 
nest, which Betty knew better than to 
touch. In the days following, Betty often 


I’ve found 


went to the nest; and one noon she found 


the father grosbeak on the nest, reliey- 
ing his wife, and Betty thought, “What a 
good husband he is.’ Soon four little 
grosbeaks took the place of the four eggs. 
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Betty watched them grow up, and after 
that she was fond of telling her friends 


how. her pet cat introduced her to a 


rose-breasted grosbeak family. 


: 


The Twins’ Birthday Present 
LILLIAN BH. ANDREWS 


For twenty long minutes the twins had 
been waiting for permission to follow the 
narrow red ribbon, one end of which was tied 
to Dick’s chair. It seemed to them as if 
breakfast had never taken so long before. 
Dot put salt on her oatmeal, and Dick upset 
the syrup. 

Mr. Denton laughed. “You may follow 
the ribbon now,” he told the twins, as their 
mother wiped up the golden flood, “and 
what you find at the end belongs to both of 
you.” 

With a shout of delight, Dot and Dick 
raced through the hall and across the lawn 
to the woodshed. The door of the wood- 
shed was closed, and the ribbon went right 
through the keyhole. Something inside 
whined and pawed at the door. Cautiously 
Dick opened it, and out rushed a tiny curly 
black puppy. From one twin to the other 
he capered, licking the hands of his new 
friends, and trying his best to thank them 
for letting him out. 

“O Dick, he’s the best birthday present 
we ever had!’ cried Dot, as she petted the 
puppy. i 

“The very best,” agreed Dick. 
shall we name him?” 

“Perhaps he already has a name,” sug- 
gested Mr. Denton, who had followed the 
twins. ‘Suppose you try to guess it.” - 

“Jack, Rover, Teddy,” guessed Dick, 
promptly. 

“Hero, Spot, Prince,” said Dot. As she 
uttered the last name the puppy uttered a 
quick sharp “Bow-wow!” and jumped into 
her arms, wagging his tail with all his might. 

“That’s it,” said Dick. ‘His name must 
be Prince.” And Prince it was. 

When Prince had become a little accus- 
tomed to his new home, the twins began to 
teach him a number of interesting and 
amusing tricks. He proved to be a re- 
markably bright pupil. He soon learned to 
shake hands and carry a basket. It was 
harder to teach him to sit still, with a big 
pair of spectacles perched on his nose, and 
pretend to read the paper. But Dot and 
Dick were patient and never whipped or 
scolded him. They were careful to tell him 
what to do in the same words each time. 
And when he had obeyed them, they would 
always pat him and give him something good 
to eat. 

Perhaps the twins enjoyed most teaching 
Prince to play Hide and Seek. Dick would 
tell Dot to hide. Then he would give Prince 
her handkerchief to smell of, and say, “Find 
Dot, Prince,” And no matter how carefully 
she was hidden, Prince would always find 
her. He would smell of Dick’s cap and find 
him in the same way. 

For several months Prince ran and frolicked 
and was as happy as a little dog could be. 
Then a dreadful thing happened. Miss 
Katherine Lewis, who lived in the big brick 
house on the corner, came to Mr. Denton in 
much vexation. Prince had dug up her 
largest pansy-bed to bury a bone. Miss 
Katherine declared that she could not endure 
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The Pebbles’ Lesson 


How smooth the sea-beach pebbles are! 
But do you know, 

The ocean worked a thousand years 
To make them so? 


~ And once I saw a little girl 
Sit down and cry 
Because she couldn’t cure a fault 
With one small try. 
—Henrietta R, Eliot. 


Sentence Sermon 


e 
All that’s great and good is done 
Just by patient trying. 
—Phebe Cary. 


dogs. They made muddy tracks on her clean |: 


walks and steps. But to dig up the pansies 
was a far worse offence. Miss Katherine in- 
sisted that Prince must be tied up. 

It was a sorrowful day for the twins. 
Prince seemed to know that he was in dis- 
grace. He lay all day with his nose on his 
forepaws and whined pitifully. He refused 
to eat and in a few days began to grow thin. 
One afternoon the twins heard Mr. Denton 
say that perhaps it would be better to give 
Prince to some kind-hearted farmer where 
he could have his liberty. Dot cried until 
her eyes were red and swollen. Dick dis- 


appeared behind the woodshed, where he- 


could grieve unseen. Give Prince away! 
Why, it was almost as bad as if the twins 
themselves were to be separated. 

Just before Prince was to be sent to another 
home, a strange thing happened. Miss 
Katherine’s chauffeur drove up to the gate 
one afternoon and asked Mr. Denton if he 
would go to Black Swamp to help search for 
Miss Katherine. She had gone to the swamp 
that morning to look for wildflowers. The 
chauffeur had looked and looked, but he 
could not find her. 

For a moment Dot and Dick looked at 
each other in silence. They were thinking 
of the deep black water in the swamp. Then 
Dick sprang eagerly forward. ‘Prince can 
find Miss Katherine,” he cried. 

The chauffeur looked doubtful, but Mr. 
Denton smiled. ‘We can try him anyway,” 
he said. ‘You and Prince hop in.” 

It was a long ride to the swamp, and Dick 
and Prince bounded about on the back seat 
of the big car much like two small peas in a 
very big pod. “Find Miss Katherine, 
Prince,’ said Dick, when they reached the 
big swamp. 

Prince smelled of Miss Katherine’s house- 
slipper which they had brought with them. 
Then he gave a short excited bark and 
plunged into the bushes. ‘He’ll find her,” 
exclaimed Dick, delightedly. “That is the 
way he barks when he finds Dot’s track when 
we're playing Hide and Seek.” 

It was nearly an hour before they reached 
the place where Miss Katherine was sitting 
on a great log, with water all around her. “I 
lost my way this morning,” she told them, 
“and the farther I went the more confused I 
became. I was afraid I should have to stay 
all night in the swamp. Prince’s bark was 
a welcome sound, for it told me that some 


one was searching for me.” 


- Dick was so tired that he did not remember 
much about the ride home. But the next 
day Miss Katherine came over and brought 
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Prince a beautiful new collar with a shining 
silver name-plate on it. Prince smelled of it 
politely and wagged his tail when Miss 
Katherine fastened the collar about his neck. 

“Prince isn’t to be tied up any more,” she 
told the delighted twins. “A dog intelligent 
enough to find lost people can be taught not 
to dig up flowers, I’m sure.” 

When Miss Katherine had gone, the twins 
petted Prince to their hearts’ content. ‘I’m 
so glad Daddy gave him to us for a birthday 
present,” said Dot, joyfully. 

“And I’m glad we didn’t whip him and 
frighten him when we were teaching him to 
find us,’ added Dick. “If we had, Miss 
Katherine might have had to stay in the 
swamp for days.” 

“Are you glad too, Prince?’ Dot asked 
him, patting his black curly head. 

“Bow, wow!” answered Prince, quickly, 
which was his way of saying, “Yes.” 


Denver’s Golden Heart 


Peter Noona and William Wickersham 
walked into the Recorder’s office recently 
in Denver, Col., and dumped two canvas 
bags of gold on the counter. To the 
astonishment of the Recorder, they filed 
a mining claim on the very heart of Den- 
ver’s business section, near the City Hall 
and the Union Station. The two men 
said they had dug the gold out of city 
lots. In Colorado, minerals do not nec- 
essarily belong to the owner of the land 
on which they are found, but to whom- 
soever first files a mining claim to cover 
the ground. 


My Garden Guard 


MARJORIE DILLON 
When I was running down the road, 
Whom should I meet but Hoppy Toad? 
“Come home with me, if you don’t mind,” 
I said. ‘‘And will you be so kind 
As in my garden please to stay, 
To watch for insects every day?” 


He winked at me and hopped ahead, 
And now his home’s a garden bed. 
No bug escapes his shining eye, 

No matter though it’s small and spry. 
All summer long he’ll work so hard— 
My trusty hop-toad garden guard, 


Half Fish, Half Animal 


Scientists have long known that in re- 
mote times some kinds of fish underwent 
a remarkable change,—not a _ sudden 
change, but one which worked slowly 
through thousands of years. Fish began 
to have lungs and were able to live part 
of the time out of the water until at last 
they could remain on land all the time. 
By slow degrees their fins developed into 
wings and legs. The scales of some kinds 
of fish developed into feathers and those 
ultimately became birds; other kinds de- 
veloped into quadrupeds. 

A wonderful fish found in Australia 


has been exhibited by means of moving 


pictures before the New York Zodlogical 
Society. In addition to its gills for 
breathing while under water, it has an 
“air bag” which is a lung in rude form. 
This strange fish, which is about twenty 
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inches long, can live out of water for 
hours without harm. While out of water 
its gills cease to function and it breathes 
with its lung. The scientists say that 
though the fish itself is about ten years 
old, yet biologically it belongs to a period 
perhaps thirty million years remote. 
They believe it is a living fossil of the 
Jurassic period which by some extraor- 
dinary chance has escaped exitermina- 
tion. The fish-animal has four noticeable 
fins which are half-developed into legs, 
on which it can crawl a little on land. 
This Australian wonder seems a living 
link between our own times and an an- 
tiquity unbelievably remote. 


Ctesibius 


Ctesibius (pronounced Tesibius) is the 
name of a man who, it is said, in his 
boyhood discovered the expansive force 
of air as a motive power. He lived in 
Alexandria, Egypt, two hundred and fifty 
years before the birth of Christ. His 
father was a barber, and he expected his 
son to follow in his footsteps, but young 
Ctesibius was interested not at all in 
clipping hair. In the barber-shop was a 
mirror, no common possession in those 
days. So precious was it that instead of 
being fastened on the wall, it was attached 
to a cord which ran over two pulleys, 
and when not in use, it hung out of harm’s 
way near the ceiling. The weight which 
pulled it to its place fitted its casing so 
snugly that every time it descended, there 
was a whistling noise made by the air 
rushing past. Though no one else in the 
barber-shop was in the least interested in 
the faint whistle, it did not escape the 
quick interest of young Ctesibius, whose 
eager mind was a living question-mark. 

People of that time knew, of course, 
that if.they stopped breathing air they 
would die, but they did not know that 
air could be controlled and put to any 
useful purpose. Young inquisitive Ctesib- 
ius discovered it could be compressed. 
The first use he made of air was to run 
a musical instrument. He built the first 
pipe-organ, and because the air that op- 
erated it was pumped by a water-wheel, 
his instrument was called a water-organ. 

Ctesibius has been called the father of 
pneumatic engineering and harnessed 
water-power as well. A water-clock which 
he invented made him famous. Year in 
and year out it ran, and not only did it 
tell the time of day, but also the day of 
the month and the month of the year. On 
the pedestal of the clock were two figures, 
one weeping, and one pointing out the time 
with a ‘wand. The real water tears which 
dripped from the weeping figure’s eyes 
operated the clock’s mechanism. 

Isaac Newton, sitting out of doors one 
peaceful day, saw an apple drop from a 


tree. As a result, what gredt law did he 
discover? James Watt, interested in a 
whistling, popping teakettle, discovered 


another great law. Young Galileo, at ser- 
vice in the Cathedral of Pisa, let his mind 
wander to the swaying lamps overhead, 
and he, too, discovered something. There 
is never an end to the number of things 
waiting to be discovered. 
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The Wayside Flower 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


A thousand flowers in the garden grew ; 
And the gleaming dew 
Gemmed their colors bright 
With a radiance new. 


Sweet, sweet was the breath, of the summer 
gale 
With the lilac pale 
And the royal rose 
And the jessamine frail. 


A thousand flowers in the garden grew ; 
But the highway knew 
One flower alone 
Of heaven’s own blue. 


Yet the wayside weed lent a wondrous grace 
To the barren place, 
With the sweet surprise 
Of its blossom face. 


A Going Concern, a Filled Church 


Story of Dr. Doan’s wonderful achievement 
ina great American university city 


PROF. HERBERT F. GOODRICH 
Member of the congregation 


A lawyer and a judge were talking 
» about “drives” and campaigns. The judge 
is a Unitarian. “By the way,” he said 
to his friend, “my chureh is haying a 
campaign too.” “Campaign!” growled the 
lawyer. “Your people! An ice harvest is 
what you mean.” 

Where did Unitarians get the reputa- 
tion for frigidity? Surely because we 
have got away from good old hell-fire, or 
the milder heat of sensational emotional- 
ism, we didn’t become human icebergs. 
The lawyer’s statement isn’t true, is it? 
It certainly connotes the exact antithesis 
of that rather small but very active or- 
ganization out in Iowa City, Ia., known 
as the First Unitarian Church. 

Being a Unitarian hasn’t yet become 
entirely respectable in Iowa, as it has 
long been in New England. Indeed, it is 
still somewhat of an adventure. There 
are only five Unitarian churches in the 
whole State. In only one of them (up in 
the town of Humboldt) does Unitarian 
membership place one in the church of the 
town. Our friends the Universalists are 
about equally strong numerically, and the 
two denominations show the good sense 
to keep out of the towns where the other 
has had the first start. There are thou- 
sands of good people in the State who 
have no conception of what a Unitarian 
church really is, and therefore view it 
with suspicion if not with downright dis- 
trust. So when a small church can point 
to a Sunday morning congregation that 
numbers regularly nearly two hundred 
people, as the Iowa City church does, it 
can rightly feel that it is in .some degree 
a success. 

The Iowa City society is not a new 
one, nor for’ that matter an old one as 
compared with many of the New England 
parishes. It has run along for about for- 
ty-two years, sometimes fairly strong and 
prosperous, at other times seemingly on 
the verge of collapse. But never before 
has it had the life, vigor, or courage that 
it has at present. 

In large measure the impulse for the 
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: oat 
church’s splendid growth in usefulness {ance is very active, and materially assists 


has come from Dr. Frank Carleton Doan,|the work of the church. 


At the last 


whose name is well known to many—/meeting of the Men’s Club (held under 


perhaps most— Unitarians. Dr. 
ecame to Iowa City last fall from his 


Doan the auspices of the local chapter of the 


Laymen’s League) the question “Ordinary 


pleasant field in Summit, N.J., and has,Man’s Religion” brought forth a three- 
devoted himself heart and soul to the!hour discussion that surely showed that 


church from the day of his arrival. — 


laymen are interested in religious ques- 


Fifty people had been a good average|tions, and further, that they have first- 


Sunday morning congregation, not an un- 
usual average for Unitarian ehurches, I 
am told. As said before, the average is 
now close to two hundred. The main 
auditorium of the church does not hold 
all the church-goers, so the church parlor, 
adjoining, has been opened to care for the 
overflow. This growth is a fair indication 
of the healthy activity present in all the 
various departments of parish activity. 
The Sunday-school (or church school, 
as Dr. Doan and his helpers prefer to call 
it) is going splendidly. It is not large in 
numbers, but boasts an enrolment of one 
hundred per cent. of the children of eligi- 
ble age of the parish—a record which 
could hardly be improved upon. Of espe- 
cial interest is the church kindergarten 
held during the church hour, where par- 
ents of children aged two to six may have 
the little tots cared for during the church 
service, under the direction of a trained 
kindergarten teacher. This is exceedingly 


hand opinions on them. 

Every Friday afternoon in the guild 
room of the church is held a free movying- 
picture show for the children of Iowa 
City. This has proved so popular that 
two shows are now given, with a crowded 
house for each performance. Educational 
films are featured, but enough of pure 
entertainment provided to make the affair 
popular with the youngsters. The assist- 
ance of boy and girl Scout leaders in the 
city has now been enlisted. Every show- 
day a portion of the street near the church 
is roped off for a playground, where 
games are carried on under competent 
supervision. It is hoped that an estab- 
lished community playground will result. 
It should be added that in the motion- 
picture project, the church has had the 
co-operation and assistance of the Univer- 
sity Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

It is with the university students, how- 
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popular, especially on pleasant days. 
This kindergarten is open to all parents in 
the community, whether they attend this 
church or not. 

The other organizations of the church 
are making use of the plant nearly every 
day in the week. They are supported, not 
from a sense of duty, but because their 
members feel that they are getting some- 
thing that is worth going for. A 
forum has met this winter on Sun- 
days after the morning service, to 
discuss fundamental religious questions. 
A Young People’s Community’ Club, 
for young people of high-school age, 
and a Junior Club, made up of the 
younger young people, hold regular and 
interesting meetings. The Women’s Alli- 
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WHERE ONE-HALF THE CONGREGATION ARE STUDENTS 


ever, that the church feels it is doing its 
best and most important work. Iowa 
City is the home of the State University 
of Iowa. It is a large and growing school, 
with an attendance which is now above 
five thousand. The town itself is not 
large. The churches of the community 
have an obligation to the student body on 
both the social and religious sides. 
The First Unitarian Church is making 
every effort to do its share of this very 
important work. Social activities among 
the student group are numerous. An 
informal organization called “The Saun- 
terers” makes up a walking club that 
meets and walks every Sunday afternoon, 
returning to the church for an evening 


spread before Y. P. R. U. meeting in the _ 
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evening. The Young People’s Religious 
Union holds an “At Home” in the guild 
rooms of the church every Saturday even- 
ing. Attendance at these parties runs 


above eighty people, as many, in fact, 
as can be comfortably accommodated. 
The society has in past years done a good 
deal with dramatics, and is starting in 
again with the same thing. As a begin- 
ning, several of its members gave a read- 
ing of Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Ter- 
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DR. FRANK C. DOAN, MINISTER 


rible Meek” a few nights ago, and devoted 

the proceeds of the collection to the Chi- 
nese Relief Fund. 

University students make up a large 

part of the Sunday morning congregation. 

A fair estimate would place their number 

at about one-half the audience. For per- 

sonal contact with these men and women, 

Dr. Doan maintains a church office oppo- 

site the campus. Here, any day in the 

week, one may drop in and talk over 

things, not as priest to communicant, but, 

as Dr. Doan says, “as one human being to 

another.” The most significant thing 

about this office is that it really is used. 

: Its establishment was made _ possible 

; through the generosity of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. 

The church is small in membership,— 
perhaps it always will be, for the people 
it draws from the University shift from 
year to year; but it has faith and courage 
and enthusiasm, and is a ‘real force for 
- ‘betterment in the community. 


Two Pastoral Letters 


To all Mount Vernon Unitarians 

To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 
: : May I ask through your columns for the 
»  eo-operation of all Unitarians in Mount 
“i e Vernon, N.Y., in our liberal church there, 

* the Universalist, of which I am pastor? 
I was ordained to the Unitarian fellow- 
ship in 1908, at a time when I gave up a 
__- Universalist work because a Unitarian 
church existed in the same city and we 
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as a denomination respected our sister 
church. 
eral church seventy years old, from whose 
steps Lincoln’s proclamation of war was 
read. It is a struggling church, but can 
be a great power by hearty co-operation. 
Our Sunday-school superintendent is a 
Unitarian, the most sincere and devoted 
worker any pastor could ask for. Other 
Unitarians have come in and have been 
given office. 

Our women’s society numbers about 

thirty-five members. A Daughters’ Circle 
numbers about twenty-five members. It 
is understood the Unitarian women are 
planning to organize a women’s society. 
Will not these women come in and help 
make a big, flourishing organization? 
The Mount Vernon church is liberal in 
faith, broad in sympathies, zealous in ef- 
fort. The building is on Second Avenue, 
between First and Second Streets. It is 
opposite the Public Library and beside 
the Y. M. C. A. It is a beautiful church 
with every convenience and comfort. 

As a Unitarian as well as Universalist 
minister, I ask in the name of the great 
common cause that all liberals co-operate 
with us. I assure them a hearty welcome, 
and a generous sharing of offices and re- 
sults. CLARENCE J. HAkgrRIs. 

45 PiInNeHURST Avei., New YorK CITY. 

An Appeal for Loyalty 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTZR :— 

I should like to say to Unitarian 
mothers: Please mark this article and 
mail the paper to your boy or girl who 
has left his or her New England home and 
settled somewhere in the West or South. 

I have just come from conducting a 
funeral service over the body of a New 
England boy whose parents are Unitari- 
ans, and from whose home this boy had 
come to Memphis to go in business, but 
who never had made himself known to the 
Unitarian minister. 

He was a wonderful boy. Everybody 
loved him. He had been in Memphis a 
little over a year, and a host of friends 
attended the funeral. 

He is not to be blamed. I do not blame 
any one. But I do appeal to other Uni- 
tarian mothers who have sons and daugh- 
ters in the West or South, and urge them 
to tell their sons and daughters to ally 
themselves with the Unitarian churches 
where they make their homes. 

We are not able to draw some good 
people to our church services because we 
are compelled to meet in a motion-picture- 
theatre building. If we had a beautiful 
ehureh building, one in keeping with the 
magnificence of our religion, I am confi- 
dent this boy would have occasionally 
found his way to church. He would not 
have been ashamed to invite his friends, 
or to have told his friends that he had 
gone to the Unitarian church. 

There are enough Unitarians in Mem- 
phis and other Southern’ cities to build 
and support beautiful church buildings. 
Their mothers and fathers are somewhere 
in the North. Please write them again 
and again until they respond, until they 
rally to the support of the struggling 
churches in the cities where they haye 
gone. Wittram HB. Crark. 

MempHis, TENN. 


In Mount Vernon we have a Lib-| 


BAD 
The Holy Spirit 
To the Editor of THb CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 
Recently , our community has been 


stirred, at least on the surface, by a series 
of revival meetings conducted by the 
“Holiness” people. They preach “sanctifi- 
cation” as an immediate, conscious, and 
completed experience by which they are 
enabled, as they say, to live above sin and 
temptation. They claim that no one is 
“saved” unless he has absolute knowledge 
that, as they express it, “his name is 
written in heaven.” It seemed to me they 
left no room for faith or progress, but 
they seem to be deeply in’ earnest and 
really desirous of saving people from the 
wrath of God, which seems to them inevi- 
table except through blood atonement. 

I have heard much preaching here and 
there, but never the doom of the unfor- 
given so appallingly portrayed, nor the 
day of wrath brought so near. They 
maintain, as indeed our own United 
Brethren preacher does, that even in this 
life one may turn to God only to find that 
it is too late for repentance and that God 
will merely laugh at the agony of a soul 
who comes to Him having sinned away 
the day of grace. Different ones stated 
their conviction that they had answered 
what was for them positively the last call. 

They preached the gift of the Holy 
Spirit as a conscious if not exactly visible 
and audible experience. The screaming, 
weeping, wailing, pounding, and contor- 
tions of the body as they besought this 
inestimable gift seemed to me not suitable 
for my small daughter to behold, s6 we 
had to leave them before they deemed 
their prayers answered. I could think 
only of the scathing words of Elijah to 
the priests of Baal, “Cry aloud, for he is 
a god,” ete. 

And ever since, I have been asking my- 
self about the Holy Spirit, and my own 
thought is so far from theirs that I won- 
der whether I could have strayed clear 
away off on the other side of the road. 

To me it means (I cannot think of the 
Holy Spirit as a person, in the usual 
sense) every gracious influence which 
comes to any human being, whether saint 
or sinner, to make him desire and strive 
after goodness,—or God,—a continuing in- 
fluence to those who listen and yield,—an 
intermittent or at least not always rec- 
ognized influence to those who harden 
their hearts in selfishness and sin. 

But I realize that this may be far re- 
moved from any theological teaching and 
I am really trying to get a clearer idea, 
in which you may be able to help my un- 
trained thoughts. 

CAROLINE 


A. HENDERSON. 
Bya, OKLA. 


MIDDLE=-AGED UNITARIAN LADY would 
board elderly couple or lady during July and 
August. Has charming country home and 
would give the best of country living for a 
moderate price. For particulars, address Mrs. 
Juan Hume ApAms, Newton, N.H., R. F. D. 
No. 2. 


HOME CAME FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24; 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 
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Western Conference ; ; 
Annual Meeting 


A series of vigorous papers and discussions— 
Resolutions on important subjects 
CURTIS W. REESE 

The sixty-ninth annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference was held 
at Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, IIL, 
May 15, 16, and 17. An interesting feat- 
ure was an informal reception in Emer- 
son Hall from 5.30 to 7.30 Sunday evening, 
Young People’s 


given by the Chicago 
League. This enabled the delegates to 


become acquainted prior to the regular 
sessions and thus added -to the genial 
mood of the Conference. 

The service preceding the annual ser- 
mon on Sunday evening was conducted by 
Rey. James Vila Blake. The subject of 
Dr. Wicks’s sermon was “A Democratic 
Chureh in a Democratic State.’ He set 
forth the idea of an American church basi- 
eally religious and patriotic, uniting 
church and state in purpose though not in 
form. Monday forenoon, Dr. Frank C. 
Doan of Iowa City, Ia., discussed “Re- 
ligion and the New Psychology.” He said 
he pelieved every human interest to be 
the concern of religion, and that a minis- 
ter to-day, in order to render the greatest 
service to his people, must understand not 
only the nature of their inner conflicts 
but also how to resolve them. Rev. Julia 
N. Budlong of Kalamazoo, Mich., followed 
Dr. Doan, with a discussion of “Religious 
Education and the New Psychology,” in 
which she urged upon the Conference the 
necessity of increased attention to the 
department of religious education in each 
church. 

The afternoon was devoted to a denom- 
inational session, with addresses by the 
presidents of three of our national organi- 
zations,—the Laymen’s League, The Alli- 
ance, and the Association. At the supper 
for Sunday-school workers, 5.30, Monday 
evening, Dr. Henry F. Cope’ of the Re: 
ligious Education Association delighted 
and inspired the delegates with a presen- 
tation of religion in terms of social life 
and of education in terms of every-day ex- 
perience. At the evening session, Rey. 
Earl F. Cook of Quincy, Ill, spoke on 
“The Outlook for Industry.” He empha- 
sized the “personalization of industry” 
and showed that no scheme of industrial 
reorganization, whether it be capitalistic 
or socialistic, is of particular importance 
unless it has as its fundamental aid the 
building of human personality. 

Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
Minn., spoke on “The Outlook for Relig- 
ion.” Mr. Dietrich stated that in his 
opinion the religion of the future. would 
be strictly natural, not supernatural; 
humanistic, not theistic. Tuesday fore- 
noon, Rey. James W. Macdonald of Lin- 
coln, Neb., gave an interpretation of the 
thought of God in terms of experience and 
growth. Rey. John Malick of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urged the wisdom of specialization 
in religion. The object of the church’ is 
to develop the mood of worship. Service, 
sermon, building construction, and decora- 
tion, all should be arranged with this end 
in view. 


discussion. 


presided. 
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A new feature of the programme was a 


ministers’ luncheon, with a paper followed’ 


by. general discussion. The paper was 


read by Rev. George R. Dodson of Unity 


Church, St. Louis, Mo., on “The Value of 
Theism.” Discussion of the paper was 
limited to five minutes for each speaker. 
Hight or ten ministers contributed to the 
It was evident that the min- 
isters possess variety of beliefs as well as 
“variety of gifts.” At the Alliance ses- 
sion, Miss Bella Taussig of St. Louis, Mo.,’ 
Addresses were given by Miss 
Lucy Lowell of Boston and Mrs. D. P. 
Hueston of Jacksonville, Ill, the retiring 
director for Illinois. 

The board of directors lunched together 
at noon Monday, the Alliance delegates at 
noon Tuesday, and the closing banquet 
was at 6.30 Tuesday evening. The speak- 
ers at the banquet were Rey. James Val- 
lentyne, Unity Church, Oak Park, IL; 
frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, Minn.; H. H. 
uriffiths, Des Moines, Ia.;. Miss Bella 
Taussig, St. Louis, Mo.; Laurance R. 
Plank, Dayton, Ohio; R. Ernest Akin, 
Louisville, Ky. 

At the business session Monday fore- 
aoon the treasurer’s report showed that 
the subscriptions for the year were 
slightly in excess of previous years. Prof, 
Morgan Brooks, president of the Confer- 


ence, appointed the following business 
committee: Morton D. Hull, chairman; 


Dilworth R. Lupton, Julia N. Budlong; 
Charles E. Snyder, Augustus P. Reccord. 
At the business session Tuesday forenoon 


the nominating commitiee appointed in 
March (Frederick M. Eliot, chairman ; 


Russell Whitman, Morton D. Hull, Sidney 


S. Robins, Miss Bella Taussig) reported 
the following nominations: For president, 
Morgan Brooks, Urbana, IIL; treasurer, 
Charles B. Foote, Evanston, Ill. For di- 
rectors to May, 1925: Charles BR. Snyder, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Charles Grilk, Davenport, 
Ia.; Mrs. Seth T. Paine, Cleveland, Ohio. 
On motion duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried, the secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Confer- 
ence for the nominees. The secretary for- 
mally cast the ballot. The business com- 
mittee reported the following resolutions, 
which were adopted by the Conference :— 


Resolved, That this Conference wishes to 
record its appreciation of the life of the late 
Charles W. Ames of St. Paul, a devoted Uni- 
tarian and servant of the public good, whose 
works for the church of his affection and for 
the community in which he lived were beyond 
counting in number and beyond value in 
measure. In the death of Mr. Ames the Uni- 
tarian church of St. Paul loses one of its most 
loyal adherents, and the denomination loses 
one of its strongest exponents. 
loyalty, his ready response to any call to 
responsibility, and his commanding ability and 
leadership among men, made him an outstand- 
ing figure in the Unitarian activities, and one 
who will be sorely missed. 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled in 
this Conference record their solemn profession 
of belief that it is the duty of the United 
States to take early steps to associate the 
nations of the world in an agreement for the 
reduction of armament, both as a method of 
relieving the peoples of the nations of the 
increasing burden of taxation and as a method 
of avoiding future war. f 


His unswerving |. 


in New Zealand. 
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Resolved, That this Conference extend its 
cordial felicitation to TH® CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
upon its achievement of one hundred years of 
active service to the cause of Liberal Religion, 
and its hearty congratulations to the editor, 
Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., for the virile and 
efficient manner in which he is upholding the r 
best traditions of Unitarianism and promoting ” 
democracy’ in religion and in public affairs. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference send to the Unitarian chureh of Han- 
ska, Minn., and to Rey. Amandus H, Norman, 
the cordial greetings of the Conference, and 
heartfelt congratulations upon the ‘notable 
achievements of the past year, which is the 


| fitting culmination of many years of faithful 


and self-sacrificing labor for the cause of free 
religion. 

Resolved, That we express our sentiment of - 
supreme gratification upon, the remarkable 
success of the recent United Campaign under- 
taken by the Unitarian denomination, and 
express our congratulations to the officers in 
charge thereof. 

And be it further Resolved, That it is our 
firm conviction that this successful accomplish- 
ment is evidence of the preparedness of the 
Unitarian Church for the greatest responsibil- 
ity it has ever faced—the leadership toward a 
rational and liberal spirit in these post-war 
days of passion, prejudice, class-conflict, in- 
dustrial contention, and social dogmatism. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Confer- 
ence that gifts made to beneficiaries of the 
Unitarian drive and of funds subscribed to the 
Campaign subsequent to the apportionment al- 
ready made should be without condition ‘as to 
use or as to conservation thereof for endow- 
ment purpose. 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference express its thanks to Mr. Charles B. 
Foote, treasurer of the Conference, for the 
fidelity of his services in the care and adminis- 
tration of the funds. 

Resolved, That the delegates in this Confer- 
ence assembled extend to the Unitarians of 
Chicago their expression of hearty appreciation 


for the warm hospitality with which this Con- 


ference has been received and entertained and 
for all the appointments of thoughtful fore- 
sight for the convenience and pleasure of the 
visiting delegates. 


Ministerial F ellowship 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Frank Orville 
Holmes an application for the certificate 
of commendation issued by this Commit- 
tee; Rey. Ralph B. Bailey, of the Baptist 
denomination, an application for the cer- 
tificate of commendation issued by this 
Committee. Rey. George Lawrence Par- 
ker is hereby commended to the ministers 
and churches of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for a probationary period of six months, 
ending November 21, 1921. Charles TT. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 9 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


Miss Lee on World Tour 


Miss E. Rosalind Lee, now completing 
special studies at Harvard University, 
will visit the Unitarian churches in Can- 
ada, and along the |Pacifie Coast, as 
preacher and lecturer. Miss Lee expects 
to sail from San Francisco the third week = 
in July for New Zealand, where she will 
continue to preach and lecture. Rey. Al- if 
bert Thornhill, Auckland, acting for the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- yp 
tion, will arrange the tour for Miss Lee : 


—_" oo ~ =. 


———— 


ef surroundings. 
ton and Maine Railroad by express trains 
from Boston in a little more than three 
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ON THE LEFT, setting 
of the school with 
its background of 
granite hills. An- 
dover is situated at 
the foot of Ragged 
Mountain, in the 
midst of some of the 
finest of New Hamp- 
shire scenery. 


ON THE RIGHT, Cary 
House which will be 
used for the accom-- 
modation of guests 
who will attend the 
Andover Unitarian 
Meetings, June 26 to 
July 3. 


Andover a Summer Resort 


Unitarians will have another opportu- 
nity this year to get together in a summer 
colony at Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H. 
The annual state conference begins Sun- 
day morning, June 26, when all the New 
Hampshire churches unite in a union ser- 
vice. In the afternoon, President Charles 
H. Strong of the Laymen’s League will 
speak. The conference will continue 
through the week. 

This year, in response to many requests, 
the trustees of the school have undertaken 
the running of a summer hotel, known as 
Proctor Academy Inn. For ten weeks 
very good accommodations may be had 
for summer boarders at fifteen to eighteen 
dollars per week. Rooms may be reserved 
in advance. 

Andover has many charms as a summer- 
ing place. The surrounding hills and 
nearby lakes hidden in the woodland make 
a strong appeal to all lovers of the great 
out-of-doors, while every one loves 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene. 


Several camps for boys and girls are in 
the immediate vicinity, where each year 
the young folks return in increasing num- 
bers. These young folks attend the Sun- 
day morning service in parish chapel. 
Summer preaching by well-known clergy- 
men each Sunday will be an added attrac- 
tion. 

Numerous walks among the hills and 
lakes invite young and old alike. 

Mount Kearsarge is the “ever-present 
challenge to lovers of a mountain climb, 
while Ragged Mountain, at whose base the 
Academy nestles, is lower, but none the 
less difficult. 

New tennis courts, dancing in the school 
gymnasium, swimming, and other sports 
will help make the summer vacations most 
enjoyable in Andover. 

Proctor Academy is situated in ideal 
It is reached over the Bos- 


hours. The academy grounds are within 
five minutes’ walk of the railroad station. 
Bradley Lake and Elbow Pond are within 
a short distance of the Inn, and the Rag- 


ged Mountain Fish and Game _ Club 
is a delightful climb up the moun- 
tain. Sunapee Lake with all its beauty 


is within ten miles. 

The many Unitarians who visit Andover 
each year at conference time, which con- 
tinues during the last week in June, are 
invited to linger on into the summer 
months. The low rates are made to cover 
costs and provide another denominational 
rallying-point during the summer months. 
All the academy buildings will be at the 
disposal of the guests. 


Young People’s Activities 


The following prayer was offered by a 
member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union on Young People’s Sunday, at the 
First Unitarian Church, Erie, Pa.: “O 
Thou Great Being, Thou Eternal, Thou 
Infinite, here again we have assembled | 
for a few moments of earnest communion 
with Thee, for a few moments in which 
to express unitedly our reverence and our 
love for Thee, the highest that we know, 
because in so doing we feel ourselves 
lifted up. And particularly in this com- 
munion, we, the young people, have a 
message for Thee. We do not ask 
strength for the trials of life, for we 
know that we may ever have strength 
from Thee if we will but take it. Rather, 
our message is this: When we are just 
stepping out on the great stage of life 
we are determined that our lives. shall 
be the lives of strong, self-reliant souls, 
always standing for the truth and all 
that is high and noble. In other words, 
we are determined to live only to Thee, 
the Highest within us, and never stoop 
to anything lower. And so, O Thou In- 
finite, our message is, as we are deter- 
mined it shall always be, one of joy, of 
gladness, of enthusiasm, and of youth. 
Amen.” he 
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The Old Fort Club, an organization of 
young people of the Church of the Sa- 


viour, Brooklyn, N.Y., has a membership 
of twenty-two. Business meetings are 
held monthly, also one event of a social 
nature. Three rallies of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Unitarian Young People’s 
Societies have been held,—one at Staten 
Island, N.Y., one at the Second Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and one at Yonkers. On 
each occasion the Old Fort Club was well 
represented. 


DIGNITY 
Dignity does not permit many 
of the best brokerage houses to 
sell securities on the partial 
payment plan. Many of these 
same brokers will take margin 
accounts which is a distinction 
without a real difference. We 
will accept partial payment 
orders and suggest: 
Organized 
1816 
1879 | 
1896 
1833 


Draper Corporation — 
Emerson Shoe 7% ist Pfd 
Hood Rubber 7% Pfd 
Lowell Bleachery 
Ludlow Mfg. Assoc. 1848 
Merrimac Chemical 1853 | 
Metropolitan Filling Stations, 
Inc., 8% Pfd 1921 
Old Colony Woolen, 7% Pfd 1917 
Sullivan Machinery 1850 


Mark your choice and receive de tails 


Earnest E. Smith, tc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street 


Boston 


AS 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Make your decision 
for what is 
RIGHT, 
not expedient, 
and wash your mind 
clean of compromise 


Pacific Coast Conference 
Young people ask to share—Seek nattonal 
representative 


HAROLD E. SPEIGHT 


II 


At 11 a.m. the Conference reassembled 
in business session, with the vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. O. J. Fairfield, in the chair. 
The postponed reports of Dr. Wilbur for 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry and for his field work as acting field 
secretary of the American Unitarian As- 

“sociation, were heard. For the School, 
Dr. Wilbur reported the prospect of early 
erection of a new building to house the 
valuable library, and urged consideration 
of the responsibility resting upon the 
churches for the encouragement of young 
men and young women to choose the 
ministry for their life-work. It was 
pointed out that only two of the ministers 
present had been brought up in Unitarian 
homes. As field secretary, Dr. Wilbur re- 
ferred particularly to the appalling lack 
of ministers, a situation which cannot be 
remedied in a_ short period. Of the 
churches of the territory, eight are dis- 
tinctly stronger, eight are distinctly 
weaker, and six may be called stationary. 
When he completes his rehabilitation 
work in Sacramento, arrangements will 
probably be made for Mr. Fereshetian to 
go to Salem, Ore. 

The committee on nominations reported 
as follows: For directors until 1924: 
Rey. O. J. Fairfield, Long Beach, Cailif.; 
W. H. Richardson, Oakland, Calif.; W. H. 
Gorham, Seattle, Wash.; H. C. Hall, Vic- 
toria, B.C.; Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Harriet Spalding, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. John C. Perkins, 
Seattle, Wash.; and Charles A. Murdock, 
San Francisco, Calif. These were de- 
clared elected to serve with the hold- 
over directors: Rev. C. S. S. Dutton, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Dr. L. H. Duschak, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., 
Portland, Ore.; and Prof. W. H. Carruth, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

The credentials committee reported 
sixty delegates present, representing eigh- 
teen churches as follows: Alameda, Berk- 
eley, Oakland, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Palo Alto, San José, Fresno, Santa Bar- 
bana, Stockton, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
San Diego, Redlands, Calif.; Portland, 
Ore.; Seattle and Bellingham, wash. ; Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

The resolutions committee favorably 
reported a communication from the young 
people’s meeting asking the directors of 


the Conference to institute as a perma-|Miss Bancroft, and Messrs, Cornish and 
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nent feature a young people’s section, of 
which the chairman ‘and secretary would 
be the Pacific Coast vice-president and 
the Pacific Coast field secretary of the 
Y. P.R. U. The committee also presented 
resolutions thanking the Laymen’s League 
for sending their field secretary, Mr. 
Wetherell, to visit the churches, recording 
the conviction that his sympathetic in- 
terest and his constructive effort, as well 
as enthusiastic addresses, have been of 
great service to the churches; assuring 
the League that their action in sending 
speakers from a distance to the Confer- 
ence would strengthen the denominational 
loyalty of the Pacific Coast chapters; and 
extending a very hearty vote of thanks 
to the minister and organizations of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco 
for their generous hospitality. These 
resolutions were unanimously carried. 


Robertson; Wayside Pulpit: Messrs. Cor- 
nish, Blinn, and Wright. 

A special committee of the board has 
charge of the church extension work un- 
dertaken as a part of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. This committee consists of Rey. 
Minot Simons, chairman, with the pres- 
ident, the secretary, the treasurer, Messrs. 
Richardson and Wright, and Miss Lowell. 

The treasurer then announced the 
reappointment of Messrs. Richardson and 
Wright to serve with himself for the 
present year as the standing committee on 
Church Building Loan Fund as provided 
in Article XX. of the By-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Cornish as 
“the one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and the 
treasurer, the committee on ministerial 
aid, as provided in Article XXI. of the 
By-laws. 

The board then chose the department 
secretaries and other officers for the year 
beginning May 1, 1921, as follows :— 

Department of Church Hatension: Rey. 
Minot Simons, secretary; Rev. William 
Channing Brown, field secretary. 

Department of Religious Education: 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, secretary ; Rey. 


American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., May 26, 1921, at 2 p.m. 


Present: Messrs. Carpenter, Cornish, F. : 
M. Eliot, S. A. Eliot, Fisher, Morton, | Florence Buck, associate secretary. 
Reese, Richardson, Robertson, Thayer,| Departments of Community Service and 


New Americans: Rey. Elmer §. Forbes, 
secretary. 


Publication Agent: W. Forbes Robertson. 


Tufts, Williams, Wright, and Miss Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Dewey, and Miss Lowell. 

The standing committees for the new 
year were announced by the president as 
follows :— 

Executive: Messrs. Wright, Bates, Fisher, 
Thayer, and Williams; Finance: Messrs. 
Williams, Blinn, Richardson, Thayer, and 
Wright ; Publication: Messrs. Park, F. M. 
Eliot, Scott, ‘Wilbur, and Miss Bancroft; 
Foreign Relations: Messrs. Bates, Mor- 
ton, Taft, Wilbur, and Miss Bancroft; Re- 
ligious Education: Messrs. F. M. Eliot, 
Howard, Morgan, Scott, and Miss Ban- 
croft ; Schools and College Centres: Messrs. 
Morgan, Carruth, Lory, Tufts, and Wil- 
bur; Comity and FeWowship: Messrs. 
Taft, Blinn, Hobbs, Tufts, and Wilbur; 
Community Service: Messrs. Fisher, 
Bates, Carpenter, Howard, and Morgan; 
Publicity: Messrs..Blinn, Bates, Fisher, 
Wright, and Mrs. Dewey; -Sustentation 
Fund: Messrs. Cornish, Blinn, S. A. Bliot, 
Thayer, and Wilbur. 

Church Extension Department commit- 
tees :— 

New England States: Messrs. Hobbs, 
Blinn, Park, Tufts, and Mrs. Dewey ; Mid- 
dle States: Messrs. Howard, Alexander, 
Wisher, Hiscock, and Scott; Southern 
States: Miss Lowell, and Messrs. Car- 
penter, Park, Richardson, and Soulé; 
Western States: Messrs. Carpenter, Car- 
ruth, F. M. Eliot, Morgan, and Reese; 
Rocky Mountain States: Messrs. Lory, Al- 
exander, Reese, Richardson, and Mrs. 
Dewey; Pacific States: Messrs. Carruth, 
Morton, Scott, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; 
Canadian Northwest: Messrs. Alexander, 
Hobbs, Thayer, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; 
New Americans: Messrs. Tufts, Hobbs, 
Howard, Morton, and Reese. 

Recruiting of the Ministry: Messrs. 
Cornish, Blinn, and F. M. Eliot; Library: 


Voted, To appoint Rey. J. F. Krolfifer, Rey. 
O. BE, Helsing, Rev. M. Fereshetian, Rev. C. 
M. Gray, to be ministers-at-large; Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock to be the editor of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian; Rey. Walter R. Hunt to be the repre- 
sentative of the Association at the New York 
office and in the Conference of the Middle 
States and Eastern Canada; Rey. John. B. 
W. Day to be the representative of the Asso- 
ciation in Japan; Rev. Fred R. Lewis to be 
the secretary of the committee on the recruit- 
ing of the ministry; and Rev. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson to edit the Wayside Pulpit. 


The president was authorized to invite 
the following persons to be foreign cor- 
respondents of the American Unitarian 
Association, with a view to maintaining 
communication with the secretary in re- 
gard to conditions and prospects of Lib- 
eral Christianity in their respective 
countries :— s 

England: Estlin Carpenter, D.D., Ox- 
ford, Rey, Sydney H. Mellone, London, 
Rey. William H. Drummond, London; 
Scotland: Rey. L. Jenkin Jones, Glasgow; 
Wales: Rey. E. O. Jenkins, Llandyssul; 
Ireland: Rev. H. J. Rossington, Belfast ; 
France: Rey. J. Emile Roberty, Rey. Jean 
Viénot, Paris; Belgium: Rev. Paul Teis- 
sonniere, M. le Comte Goblet D’Alviella, 
Brussels; Holland: Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, 
Leyden. Prof. H. Y. Groenewegen, Am- 
sterdam; Germany: Prof. Martin Rade, 
Marburg, Dr. J. Kraemer, Berlin; Den- 
mark: Miss Mary B. Westenholz, Copen- 
hagen ; Norway: Dr. Carl Konow, Bergen ; 
Sweden: Prof. G. Lindberg, Géteborg; 
Iceland: Right Hon. Hannis Hafstein, Hon. 
Ton Elafsson, Reykjavik; Switzerland: 
Prof. E. Rochat, Geneva, Prof. Leonard 
Ragaz, Zurich; Austria: Prof. Karl Beth, 
Vienna ; Hungary: Dr. George Boros, Rey, 


ee a 
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- Nicholas Jozan, Budapest; 
Mario Puglisi, Florence; Transylvania: 
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Professor Csifo, Rey. Gabriel Csiki, Kol- 
ozsvar; Bulgaria; Rey. Anton N. Toplisky, 


Doubnitza ; Czechoslovakia: Pres. Thomas 


G. Masaryk, Rey. N. F. Capek, Prague; 
Palestine: Supt. Christian Rohrer, Jeru- 
salem; Hgypt: Rev. Georges S. Kukhi, 
Cairo; India: Sir Rabindranath Tagore, 
Principal H. C. Maitra, Calcutta, Mr. H. K. 
Singh, Shillong; Japan: Prof. Iso Abé, 
Prof. S. Uchigasaki, Tokyo; Brazil: S€nor 
M. de Aronda Camargo, Sio Paulo; Cey- 
lon: D. B. Jayatilaka, Colombo; South 
Africa: Rev. R. Balmforth, Cape Town; 
New Zealand: Rey. A. Thomhill, Auck- 
land; Australia: Rey. G. T. Walters, Syd- 
ney. 


The board then took up the detailed | 


consideration of the appropriations for the 
year beginning May 1, 1921, which after 
discussion were adopted as follows :— 


BUDGET 1921-22 
GENERAL MISSIONARY WoRK 


Salaries of general officers......... $18,000.00 
General expenses, including salaries 
of office staff, expenses of Anniver- 
sary Week, hospitality, library, 
printing, stationery, postage, tele- 
grams, and expenses belonging to 
PN CRCOMMEDU EMT EES . sm . Sieh «<a 10,000.00 


Italy: Prof. 
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UNITARIAN BUILDINGS 


Expense of maintenance of buildings 
at 25 and 16 Beacon Street, in- 
cluding heating, lighting, repairs, 
furnishings, insurance, cleaning, 
telephone, elevator, janitor service, 


QECS ree saved eve ¢ ¢:6.> 0 6, SE $13,000.00 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 

Book and tract donation........... $15,000.00 

The ‘Beacon’ Press.’. 7. Stes tee 5,000.00 

3,000.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. »....3.- 


$23,000.00 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
For work in Japan, in co-operation 
with the Liberal Christian Associ- 
ation Of Japan.:.’. . »... «aie eee $6,000.00 
For work in Czechoslovakia, under 
the direction of Rey. Norbert F. 


CADE cAis.< oye 0 00, 0.9 s¥e...5p5leineeae ties 4,000.00 
For work in Italy, in co-operation 
with the Associazione per il Pro- 
gresso morale e religioso......... 800.00 
For work in the.Near East, in ¢co- 
operation with the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association... 800.00 
For work in France and Belgium.... 400.00 
$12,000.00 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Salaries of secretary, associate secre- 
tary, clerk and stenographer...... $8,636.00 
Salaries of new associate and field 


SOCTOLATICS. ... ..'::,. + s siete nator 5,200.00 
Summicr” institutes’. . > Poewese es estes 3,000.00 
The “Beacon... .< . . +S eaeeaet a atats 1,500.00 
Travelling EXPeNSeS. ...ceccss acces 1,500.00 


Bulletins, slides, printing and allow- 
ance for the publishing of a new 
Song and Service Book for the 


[$12,000 of this appropriation is 
drawn from the Campaign 
Fund. | 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SeERvVICH 
Salary of the SOCTCUALY:, .ie- seis ss $2,000.00 
Community house in Plymouth...... 900.00 
ocial service bulletins............ 600.00 
Incidentals at the discretion of the 
secretary of the Department...... 500.00 
$4,000.00 


DEPARTMENT OF COMITY AND FELLOWSHIP 
For co-operation in the work of the 

International Congress, National 

Federation of Religious Liberals, 

Massachusetts Federation of 

Churches, General Theological Li- 

brary, World Alliance for Interna- 

tional Friendship, Committee for 


the Protection of Religious Minor- 

ities in Europe, and other similar 

matters at the discretion of the 

REMC OME 5c id vieterd: iio icoe ine Broce. 0° $4,000.00 

DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH EXTENSION 

Salary of the secretary............ $7, 000.00 
Salary of the field secretary........ 2,700.00 
Salary of the ministers-at-large (four) 10,000.00 
New MIOEK “OMICO \oieeeis i ark cc cotere anche 3,000.00 
San Hrancisco offiée.......36..... <0. 1,500.00 
Expenses of Chautauqua House..... 400.00 
Committee on the supply of pulpits.. 600.00 


Committee on the recruiting of the 
WUUITARUEW 5s 55:0 Se Rea TS att Cosa a Ghcke 1,200.00 
Expenses of the Wayside Pulpit.. 


$27,000.00 


[There is also available for the 
work of the Department of 


Expenses of travel of officers, direc- church schools........+..++++++- 364.00 Church Extension a considerable 
tors, field secretaries, and other del- Co-operation.at Lawrence, Kan...... 300.00 appropriation from the Cam- 
egates and representatives....... 6,000.00 | Discretion of the secretary......... 500.00 paign Fund.] 
$34,000.00 $21,000.00 (Continued on page 22) 
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from here. 


Sunday-school. 
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CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


~ “My mother gives me my Sunday-school at home,” 
old to the Beacon Club. “There is a Unitarian church thirty-eight miles 
We shall be able to 80 when we sell the farm.” 


seer toca earnest TL 


What that mother is trying to an a that child in the Canadian Northwest, 
Unitarian laymen are going to try to do for children who don’t have to 
wait until the farm i is sold before they can go to a Unitarian church and 


Their League has arranged for a Sunday School Institute at the Isles of 
Shoals, New Hampshire, from July 23 to August 6. 
ment, ‘based on the knowledge that only consciousness of personal lim- 
itations is preventing laymen from having more of a hand in making the 
school of their churches never-failing wells of happiness and inspi- 
ration for the children. 


Chapters have been invited to send delegates to qualify for service that 
will not fall too far short of their own ideals. 


The group of laymen at Star Island will be representative. 
them will be one from San Francisco, and two from Dallas; 
the Chapter in the West Side Unitarian Church, New York City; and 


Montreal expects to send a delegate. 


‘cuoyvesorvvcnavanncrienaretcsestrctecenee eesti eH 


11,080 Unitarian laymen, mobilized for service to their churches and 
communities, find their greatest opportunity in service to boys and girls. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 


writes a ten-year- 


It is an experi- 


Among 
one from 


Mi iii i Tn 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIDED CHURCHES D I R k ¥ G i O R Y 
le Me tan Biers g500.00/OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
Dover and Iochester, Nit.......... "30000|ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF  UNITARIANS 
Hampton Beach, N.H....... Yigie'« wade 300.00 
New london:, “Conn ..vieswiaheeina aise pen i 
Amherst, Mass... .s.ccwcveccecesac 20. ; ° e '. 
Pittafield, Mass....--++-s+srsrsers> 960.00 The Children’s Mission _ Norfolk House Centre 
RTI WOLK «01s eels wt tere = sete 200. : 3 
Expenses New England Council..... 100.00 to Children Eliot Square, Roxbury 
Per eed 38 years of Increasing Service to our Community. 
> 
< $3,620.00 Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 5,000 Persons use our Building. 
hae wg The Unitarian Children’s Charity. P Classes, Clubs, Fellowships make Better Homes and 
Albany, N.Y...- esse eee eee eee e eee $900.00] Children in every form of need are given practical Better Citiaen, 
Blushing, NCY. csc. foe oe Ss ater ee 900.00 | help by experts in child welfare, both in their own er C 8. 2 
EW ECRS UN c Nos cia ste ete arg ie we terete 1,000.00 | homes and in specially chosen foster homes. Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
Blizabeth Wales eiststs o srae our tnveuere tere 300.00 Those within forty miles of Boston who can open | We need $4,000 Subscriptions from new Sources. 
Poughkeepsie, ING Was gies areca tess 300.00 | their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
Miele: Kodo eee he Reels anoiae prices, as fd puma ee ou pice, ‘butions | CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President, 
Tay ee eee lo eet wie eee 4 e u ay-schools ive generously, u 1 . 
tect eet, J meee) ee Be, eeeeea a 600.00 | and bequests from adults are much needed. PR ng 
Wilmineston, “Dek vs 2. 2420 Coe es cee 500.00 Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. » Wellesley, ‘ a 
WWREGLING Wa Vales. ona wae oleiy wvelerctoly 600.00 Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. Assistant Treasurer 
Ottawa, Canada Won sik s. Ae devcislers 900.00 Curr, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
$7,000.00 | core R: Sheu ine he Late GROCL 3 Exty IN THE COUNTRY 
t IRECTORS: eorge ; inn, iss : ti Ai Phe a 
Western States Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De uf Ae a PN ag or an supervision 
Aan ALDOTS MICH .5 ss ccvs stile,p aide ees $1,200.00 Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel | °*% © rained teachers. ell-correlate _courses in aca- 
TEED GN Rike. ctsts osha ain teleraleie epoca 1,200.00 T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
TOW. CLCY; CLR: sieis sins scope date ae ertas 1,200.00 Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William | All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 


H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


$3,600.00 
Southern States 


Nashville, ce Knercete oer aadt one (arr eer 

Obstomas City, Oklasissieis ails «ieustene 200.0 

CTIMPATT EOTIOye REX: occ eicle sipne selenide tae Boo. TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
D 16, -<"RENIGi |. o's siasotabatwly 6 Learns & : 

Oriaude,. ape ee eee capes 500.00 LIBERAL MINISTRY 

North Caroling. Cirenits:<0 22.6. 500.00 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling fellowship yield- 


$4,500.00 
Rocky Mountain States 


Colorado Springs, Col... sen eciae wee ss $600.00 


Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Low charges. 


FRANK L. LOCKE EDWARD A. CHURCH 


President Treasurer 
INSTITUTED / INCORPORATED 
1851 1852 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Pacific States 


Broliaren ayy. WaSRids «alesis sis os Sai $600.00 
SEaEEIGy UVES. ctatcietete! = <feceaimieis oid oie 840.00 
PSone ee OVS. -webie si ksele Wisieeibieoie ss 800.00 
POPOR Oa ee We 2. 2 Na arse ata ualerehe « 800.00 
Migne SEGCACH, eCHliL. «a/c cysres ssttinvercs,+ 400.00 


$3,440.00 


Canadian Northwest 


Edmonton, Alta., Canada $400.00 


TEC, kh Mo's sii + alana aneuevens asia 1,350.00 
$1,750.00 

3 New Americans 
Work among the Icelanders........ $4,000.00 
Work among the Finns............ 3,000.00 


$7,000.00 


Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee it was 


Voted, To bind in paper covers and deliver 
to the Post-Office Mission the remaining sheets 
of the following books, the cost of binding to 
be charged to the Book and Tract Account: 
“Orthodoxy: Its Truths and Errors,” ‘Reason 
in Religion,” “Christ: The Beginnings of 
Dogma,” and “Social Ideals of a Free Church.” 

Voted, To bind in paper covers the unbound 
sheets of ‘Religion of the Dawn.” 

Voted, That the publication agent be author- 
ized to send a copy of the Hymn and Tune 
Book and a copy of the Ministers’ Handbook 
to each member of the graduating classes of 
the Meadville Theological School and the Pa- 
cific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, That the publication agent be author- 
ized to issue an edition of not more than 
three thousand copies of the Year Book for 
1921-22, 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 

Voted, That the president, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and the treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and 
are hereby authorized to execute, acknowledge, 


and affix the corporate seal in the name of the 
Association to any deed or other instrument 


(Continued on page 23) 


ing $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sournworrn, D.D., 


ROBERT WINSOR, TreasuRER PERMANENT FUND 


President. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rey Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. : 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.”’ It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morcan Brooxs. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REEssr. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Foorr: 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina ScHEIBLE. 


aQ~aequnwea 


Norfolk House Centre 


The Norfolk House Centre is bringing 
to a close the most active season it has 
had sinee it entered its present building 
on Eliot Square in 1914. In seventy-four 
classes and twenty-eight clubs it has pro- 
vided community interests for about two 
thousand, two hundred registered mem- 
bers, besides the educational and social 
advantages offered through such affiliated 
organizations as the Fellowes Atheneum, 
which maintains the library, and Post 44, 
American Legion, which assists in the 
maintenance of the-Community Rooms for 
men. Extension of departments in music, 
dramatics, and girls’ clubs was made pos- 
sible, and throughout the year there was 
a marked increase in the number of neigh- 
borhood organizations associating with 
the Centre. A number of the Social 


Agencies of Roxbury continue their head- | 


quarters in the building. An effort has 
been made to extend the support of the 
Centre, with the result that many new 
individuals are becoming interested, while 
branch Alliances and Laymen’s League 
chapters are considering extended co-op- 
eration. Already the adult members of: 
the Centre have responded to the effort. 


The attraction of a man’s character is 
apt to be outlived, like the attraction of 
his body; and the power to love grows 
feeble in its turn, as well as the power 
to inspire love in others. It is only with 
a few rare natures that friendship is 
added to friendship, love to love, and the 
man keeps growing richer in affection 
after his head is white and _ his - back 
weary, and he prepares to go down into 
the dust of death.—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. ; : 


| 


in the vote of the directors of May 9, 1920. 


_ Orlando, Fla. 


. theme “The Present Challenge to Relig- 


noon session is to be devoted to. the sub- 
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necessary to carry out the plan to place the 
title of the church real estate at Passaic, N.J., 
in the Association on the condition authorized 


Voted, To appropriate from the Barnard 
Fund the necessary amount certified by the 
Washington committee to cover the share of 
the Association of the expenses of the competi- 
tion to select an architect for All Souls Church 
in that city. 


The finance committee reported the list 
of salaries for the executive officers, the 
office staff, and other employees, and the 
salaries were voted. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To appoint Messrs. Siewert, Bailey, 
and Dr. Howell, with the minister and the 
architect, a committee to arrange for and to 
supervise the alterations of (he church in 


Voted, To request the secretary to express 
the appreciation of the board of the willing 
and efficient service of the commifttces on nom- 
inations, on hospitality, and on credentials. 

Voted, that the president be authorized to 
appoint a committee to prepare for the proper 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Voted, To appoint Messrs. Eliot, Simons, 
and Fisher a committee to make a careful 
study of the resources of the constituent 
churches as indicated by (1) their budgets 
for local use, (2) their annual contributions to 
the Association for the past ten years, (3) 
their quotas and subscriptions for the Cam- 
paign, and then suggest to the September meet- 
ing of the board definite sums to be annually 
raised in each church for the work of the 
‘Association. 

: Louis C. CornisH, 
Secretary. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Herbert Mortimer Gesner, at the 
present time a member of the Presby- 
terian Church and located at Easton, Pa., 
has made application to this committee 
for the certificate of commendation regu- 
larly issued by us. Mr. Gesner has held 
important pastorates in the Presbyterian 
Church at Atlantic City, N.J., and Sara- 
toga Springs, N.Y. Walter R. Hunt, 
George W. Smith, Ernest C. Smith, Mid- 
dle States Fellowship Committee. 


The summer meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference is to be held June 15, at All 
Souls Church, Roxbury, Mass. The board 
of directors plans to make this a real 
eonference. The principal address at the 
morning session will be given by Mr. 
Oliver M. Fisher. A discussion of the 


ion” will follow, to be participated in by 
the minister, or other representative, from 
each parish of the conference. The after- 


ject of “Religious Education,” with Prof. 
Walter E. Athearn for the main address. 


, Personal 
Little, Brown & Co., publishers, Boston, 
are to bring out a biography of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by Bradley Gilman, in October 
next. Mr. Gilman will remain in Boston 
this summer, giving the finishing touches 
to his work.. — 


‘The Christian Register SDSL 


Fin ding Friends 


About two months ago we made a special effort to 
interest the associate members of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘To each one we sent a copy 
of Tue RecisterR and offered them a_ special 
“acquaintance subscription” for three months. 


The response was amazing. It showed us that THE 
REGISTER has more friends and a greater field than we 
had counted on. More than one-third of the number 
we addressed replied to our letters. Of that whole 
number, only four people wrote criticising THE 
Recister. All the others sent us warm words of 
praise and encouragement. The following quotation 
is typical :— 


“Your kind invitation to subscribe to THE RecisTEr is 
received. I appreciate every word you say, and I 
would like not only to have it in my own house, but to 
put it in one hundred homes in Newport.” 


As a reader and supporter of THE REGIsTER you will 
take equal pleasure with us in its progress and growth. 
Such results as these make us realize the great possi- 
bilities ahead of us. Every new reader contributes to 
Tue RecIsTER’s growth and development. 


We are always glad to send a copy of THE REGISTER 
to any one who would be interested in it. The 
difficulty is in locating them. If you will help us by 
giving us the names and addresses of some of the 
people you know, we will send them a copy without 
any obligation. 


AC AH tO... occ onamee SMS ACIL Ott tater etree seie: clk c 10.6 9’ ove iow reeves Ble Giae ton 


_ Tue CuristiAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send a copy of Tur Recisrer to each of the following people:— 


PLEASANTRIES 


“T want to get 
SY CS. PSI 


The small boy speaks: 
some fly-paper.” ‘“Fly-paper?”’ 
want to make a kite.’’—Judge. 


“Don’t people who talk behind your 
back ‘annoy you?” “Yes, especially in a 
theatre.’—Saskatoon (Can.) Phoenix. 


Husband: “That new maid is certainly 


quiet. One would never know that she 
was about the place.” Wife: “She isn't.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

College Freshman (to fair co-ed): 
“Have you read ‘Beowulf?’ “No, but 
I’ve read ‘Br’er Rabbit.’ Isn’t Uncle 


Remus adorable?’—Life. 


The boy said that it was not deep, and 
the rider started to cross, but found that 
he and his horse soon had to swim. “I 
thought you said it wasn’t deep,’ he 
shouted when he had reached the opposite 
bank. “No more is it,’ replied the boy. 
“It only takes father’s ducks up to their 
middiles.”—Hvening News. 

Edison asks that men know what 
they know; 
That their wits be alert as a test; 

That they never forget 

To recall with real zest, 

Nor to grasp, and grapple, and grow. . 


Mr. 


See Editorial, Tum CHrisTIAN ReGisTpR, May 
3 : 26, 1921. 

Lady Henry Somerset, temperance re- 
former, kept the proportions with her 
sense of humor. She.could tell a story 
at her own expense. Once she pleaded at 
the close of a meeting with a man who 
refused to sign the pledge. ‘“Haven’t I 
proved to you that drink is an evil thing?’ 
“Yes, but you haven’t proved to me that 
I don’t like it.” 


This comes to us as an authentic anec- 
dote. We are dubious. “When a country 
minister presented a check at the bank 
the teller informed him it could not be 
cashed till he had placed his endorsement 
on the back. The minister, who knew 
nothing of banks or banking methods, 
seized a pen and wrote on the back of 
the check: ‘I heartily endorse this check 
and the object for which it was given.’ ” 


Two small High Church children were 
talking to two neighboring Presbyterian 
children. The High Church children said: 
“You haven’t any church. Your building 
is only a chapel.” “Oh, yes, we have a 
church,” replied the Presbyterian children, 
“just the same as you have, and it’s larger, 
too.” “No, you haven’t any bishop nor 
anything.” “Oh, yes, we have a bishop, 
too. He dusts the seats in the church 
every week.” L. 


We are reviving the following, which 
is of ancient origin but of lasting flavor: 
A celebrated editor once received a letter 
from a minister telling him) that his 
church was in straits,—it was altogether 
in a bad ‘way. They had tried popular 
concerts, literary and dramatic societies, 
whist drives, bazaars, young people’s so- 
cials, and weekly cinderella dances. 
“Would he be so kind as to help us by 
suggesting some new method of arousing 
enthusiasm and drawing the people to- 
gether?” The editor replied on a posteard, 
“Why not try religion?” 


The Christian Register 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


Interesting program arranged for 
Isles of Shoals Meetings. A few 
Write 


good rooms left. 


A. V. KEENE, Treasurer 


40 Fayette Street Watertown, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 

Readers of 

THE REGISTER 
who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 
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Poetry 
The Popcorn-Wagon, by Daisy D. Stephenson, 


My Garden Guard, by Marjorie Dillon . . 5 
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Pleasantries . i ACR. a Teak 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, June 12, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 

and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “Re- 

neve? of Life.” Collection for Committee on Social 
ervice. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E, 
Park, D.D., minister, ervice at 10.30 a.m, Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, June 12, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Evening service at 
7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles 


Hanson. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, “Youth, the Hope of the 
Church.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
Director. Church service at 11 a.m. _ Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to 
visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 


morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
Subway to Andrew Square 


is open to. visitors. 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11 
o’clock. After Sunday, June 12, the church will 
be closed for the summer, the society uniting 
with King’s Chapel and the First Church in 
se union summer services at King’s 
apel. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tun R»GISTHR 
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FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, © 
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